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NON-ALIGNMENT AND THE THEORY OF EQUIDISTANCE 


Gevaert disappointed “because the Belgrade 
Conference definitely refuted their theory of 
the creation of a third bloc, foreign circles where 
non-aligned policy is, for whatever reason, out of 
favour keep repeating their view that the non-aligned 
countries are siding with one bloc or the other: 
with the West when Albanian or Chinese press com- 
ments are involved, and with the East — when 
authors from certain Western countries are behind 
the latest insinuations.') 


1) From the copious misstatements in the press we have 


sorted out the following: in “Dagens Niheter’ the | 


Yugoslavs at the Belgrade Conference had the role of 
“spokesman on behalf of the Soviet line”; Heute”, the 
organ of the Socialist Party of Austria”, the non-aligned 
countries are "the camouflaged vanguard of Communism’; 
in “New York Daily News” the neutralism of twenty- 
five countries is suspicious”; in the Paris “Figaro” “there 
were hopes that at the Belgrade Conference aloofness 
from the Soviet Bloc would be clearly expressed” but 
"these hopes were disappointed”; in the "Gazette de 
Lausanne” “the unengaged restrain themselves before 
the East, but are very energetic when condemning the 
shortcomings of the Western countries”, and in the 
Albanian ’Zeri i populit” Yugoslavia is not an unenga- 
ged country, but part of the Western bloc”; while other 
Albanian and Chinese newspapers comment on Western 
influence of the Belgrade Conference in the same spirit. 


Interpreting these arguments and similar in a 
manner which best serves their aims, the Western 
circles infer the anti-Western engagement of the 
unengaged and, faithful to the traditions of the po- 
licy of force and pressure, suggest that they should 
be boycotted and measures of discrimination should 
be used against them. 

Even the most moderate demands of these circles 
imply that the nonaligned countries, not belonging to 
any bloc and being in a neutral position, should steer 
a middle course between East and West — a course 
at the same distance from both. In putting forward 
this scheme of equidistance, they refer to the classical 
conception of neutrality: a state of total impartiality 
and uninterestednes denoted by the formula: sit quiet 
(still sitzen)”’. 

It is not difficult to prove that this conception of 
neutrality is untenable for the following reasons: 

First, to sit with folded arms and to let oneself 
be carried by the tide of events, is a policy of passive 
neutralism. But passive neutralism is a kind of escape 
from the realities of international relations, and an 
illusion that it is possible for neutral oases to vegetate 
in a world of antagonistic blocs. This passive and 
platonic interpretation of neutralism, outmoded and 
disproved, cannot inspire a policy that will 
strengthen world peace. 


Second, the transformation of the classical concep- | 


tion of neutralism began in the period between the 
two world wars. The idea of international solidarity 
and indivisible peace, which condemned aggression 
and advocated collective security, confronted the 
outmoded conception of neutrality with a grave moral 
and political dilemma: Has anybody the right to react 
in the same way to an aggressive action and to a 
peaceful one, or hold deliberately aloof from the 
strengthening of peace and the prevention of aggres- 
sion? The tragic experience of a war which might have 
been prevented, but was not, definitely undermi- 
ned the old theory of neutrality and prompted the 
synchronizing of neutralism with a system of collective 
security. 

The purpose of this analysis of certain aspects of 
classical neutrality is rather to show that equidistance 
cannot be applied even to the classical conception of 
neutrality than serve as a premiss for any analogy 
with the definition of a non-aligned policy. Unenga- 
gement2) is neutrality only in as much as _ the 
countries concerned arenot aligned with any bloc, 
which is the essential characteristic of their position 
in international relations, but while not engaged 
in bloc moves or disputes they pursue an actively 
engaged policy in many fields, which is aimed at the 
elimination of bloc division and bloc antagonism. 
This means that the non-aligned countries are expli- 
citly engaged on the side of all forces struggleing for 
peace and active co-existence among nations. 

Once this has become clear, it is just as senseless 
to measure the activity of unengaged countries with 
the yardstick of classical neutrality as it is to demand 
that these countries should observe in their attitude 
or actions the untenable pattern of equidistance. 
Unengaged countries have their own views on all the 
major problems of today and, even though these 
views tally sometimes with those held by this or that 
power, they do not implu alignment with it, but prove 
that the power in question has an acceptable or con- 
structive stand on the problem under discussion. 

- If the problem is anti-colonialism (one of the do- 
minant themes at the Belgrade Conference) it is clear 
that the principle of anti-colonalism results not only 
from the great interest the non-aligned countries take 
in the liquidation of colonialism, since most of them 
have been victims of colonialism themselves, but also 
from the fact that the struggle against colonialism and 
neo-colonialism is today one of the most concrete 
aspects of the struggle for peace, equality and the free 
development of all nations. If any of the powers ac- 
cepts the principle of anti-colonialism in its policy, this 
cannot induce the uncommitted countries to stand at 
a distance from that policy, or to take a midway 
course for the sake of some kind of imaginary 
equidistance or because some power or group of po- 
wers are upholders of colonialism or neo-colonialism. 
If the unengaged countries are nearer to the stand 
of some power than to that of others on the absolute 
necessity to put the question of the cessation of ato-~ 
mic tests on the agenda of the General Assembly as 
soon as possible, they are not guided by the wish to 
make advances in any particular direction, but only 
by their own conviction that the most acute problem 
and the greatest danger to mankind is concerned, and 
that any constructive resolution, if adopted, would 


*) “Nonclassification”, “non-commitment”, “non-align- 
ment”, or constructive, active or dynamic neutrality, are 
all terms to denote the same idea: non-alignment with 
blocs in the present international constellation. 


pave the way, not only for the cessation of all nuclear 
tests, but for a ban on nuclear weapons and for the} 
solution of the problem of disarmament in general 

These examples, while illustrating the absurdity) 
of equidistance between war and peace, prove that} 
the policy of non-alignment can only be totally peace- 
ful and cannot renounce to a single particle of that 
peaceful policy for the sake of seeking a middle) 
between two irreconciliable and conflicting poles. Inj 
view of this fact, the influence of the policy of non- 


alignment becomes stronger when this policy tallies} 
with the views of this or that power; but its ultimate} 
goal is identical with that of active co-existence: ton 
bring the attitudes of all countries nearer to one} 
so as to eliminate differences and barriers, and achieve}! 
a joint peaceful policy, based on the unanimous ac-}) 
Charter of the United Nations. This also means thath 
it would be absurd to expect non-aligned policy to be} 
) 
: : : i 
withdraw its demand for the urgent cessation o 
nuclear tests. It is up to the powers that are the 
colonialism to abandon their policy and declare for 
the full right of every nation to political and econo-} 
all the parties concerned should urgently discuss the} 
question of the cessation of nuclear tests, in order toy 
eliminate acute danger. 
only one conclusion to be drawn: it rests with the} 
Great Powers to depart from their rigid and extremes 
war, and to draw nearer to the policy of active andj 
peaceful co-existence; for between war and _ peace;} 
and equal rights of states; between threats of forces 
and peaceful negotiation, there can be no equidistance.| 


l 
another, regardless of their different social system,,|| 
ceptance and implementation of the principles of the} 
(to use the quoted examples) less anti-colonial, or to} 
adherents or beneficiaries of colonialism or neo 
mic self-determination; and it is also indispensable tha i 

y 

Thus, it is clear that, as regards distance, there is 
positions, from the methods and objectives of the coldj 
between respect for and violation of the sovereign 
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THE ELECTION IN TURKEY 


By L. ERVEN 


A LTHOUGH an internal affair of the country itself, 
the elections in Turkey have roused considerable 
interest abroad. Turkey is the only country of the 
Atlantic Pact that borders directly on the Soviet 
Union. She controls the passage through the Black 
Sea straits and, with Iran, forms the Northern belt 
of the Middle East, organized in the CENTO pact. 
Owing to this situation, Turkey is important to the 
strategy of the Western bloc. The October elections 
marked the beginnig of her political consolidation after 
the military coup d'etat of a year and a half ago. 
It is now being asked, especially by Turkey’s allies, 
how this change will influence her internal stability. 
They are not afraid of any big changes in her foreign 
policy, for the elections are not the result of major 
social changes or deep processes in the Turskih mas- 
ses — but nevertheless avery change-over of govern- 
ment entails certain changes, if not basic ones, at 
least in methods and mutual relations. 

The international importance of Turkey in the 
military and political system of the Western bloc, 
primarily due to her geographical and strategic situa- 
tion, is not so great today as it was at the time of 
Dulles’s policy of “stopping and surrounding”, partly 
because this policy has been discredited, and partly 
because of the changes in nuclear strategy in which 
the factor of distance has lost some of its former 
signitificance. But this significance has not wanished 
altogether, for Turkey remains not only one of the 
peripheral bases of the North Atlantic Pact, but also 
one of the political outposts of the Western bloc in 
the Middle East. On this plane her role could even 
be greater it the views in the Western bloc concerning 
this everdynamic and ever-puzzling area were unani- 
mous. 

The whole foreign policy pursued by the Mende- 
res Government was based on Turkey’s importance 
to her Western allies, rather than on an objective view 
of the interests of her security. This helped Menderes 
to surmount economic difficulties in critical periods 
of internal trouble, as well as the political dissatisfac- 
tions provoked by the cosequences of economic failure 
and party abuses, or social mistakes and omissions. 
The Menderes government endeavoured to convince 
its Atlantic allies of Turkey's loyalty to the policy 
of the Western bloc, and usually agreed to follow 
the firmest and most uncompromising course. In the 
West, Turkey was often quoted as the most faithful 
ally and the pillar of Atlantic defence in the Middle 
=ast. The former regime let never slip an opportunity 
yf profiting from this Western conviction, in her 
yilateral relations with her allies, in general and with 
he United States in particular. 

The coup d’etat and the overthrow of the Mende- 
es regime threw out of year, not only the constitu- 
ional structure of the Turskih state, but also the 
.rmature and mechanism of political activity and party 
elations. The question is whether this will affect the 


whole course of politics pursued firmly by the 
overthrown government, or whether the Turskih re- 
volution will be limited to a forcible change-over of 
political parties and leaders. 

The May revolution was made by the army with 
the object of protecting constitutionalism from the 
abuses of a government which, relying on a docile 
parliamentary majority, had introduced a regime of 
violence and corruption. Rising to the defence of 
constitutional principles, the officers suspended the 
constitution, as its mechanism, obsolete and incomplete, 
made possible abuses against the spirit of the consti- 
tutional system and lawfulness, under the cloak of 
formal constitutional legality. The military junta 
worked out a new constitution and had it accepted 
through a referendum, establishing in this manner a 
new legal framework for the government and the po- 
litical power of the state, while the National Com- 
mittee issued writs for a new election, as the first 
measure for political normalization and a return to 
legality. It remains to be seen whether the officers’ 
undertaking answer the purpose and the end in view. 

The reply to this question depends to some extent 
on the progress of international consolidation and 
political stability which it is hoped to attain by the 
re-establishment of civil government. 

Actually, these election are an experience that 
Turkey has never before experienced in her history. 
For the first time since the introduction of suffrage 
in Turkey, no party won an absolute victory at the 
election which would give it an overall majority in 
the new parliament, and for the first time since 
Parliament was established in Turkey it will consist 
of two Houses. The experience Turkish parliamenta- 
rianism will have to undergo (and survive) lies in 
the functioning of parliamentary government through 
coalition cabinet, relying on two Houses with a dif- 
ferent proportion of forces. Whether suchs government 
can be carried on without distrubance, or whether it 
will be practicable at all, is a question to which even 
an expert in Turkish matters could not easily answer. 

Even for countries with a longer parliamentarian 
tradition and of different temperament coalition cabi- 
nets are a complicated and clumsy mechanism of go- 
verment. In Turkey neither the tradition of govern- 
ment, from Suleiman and Attaturk to Menderes, nor 
political experience is conducive to such political co- 
operation. The first indications of difficulties among 
Turkish political leaders in connection with the idea 
of a coalition cabinet have already become manifest. 
Even if these are overcome at first, with military 
pressure, as it seems will be the case is no proof at 
present that agreement will be lasting or fruitful. 

Up till the coup d’état of last year, the Turkish 
regime, viewed from the outside, was considered as 
a stable regime backed by a solid majority. The Re- 
publican Party, for instance, had remained in power 
for twenty-seven years, with a soild majority — an 


overall majority in Attaturk’s time, and later with 
never les than 80 per cent of the seats in Parliament. 
From 1950 up till last year, the Democratic Party was 
in a similar position. Before being deposed, it had 
more than 400 deputies out of about 500, i. e., the total 
number of deputies in Parliament. There were some- 
times crises in the parties, especially in the Democra- 
tic Pary, but never in the Turkish Parliament or 
government. Now things have changed. Instead of 
one are two big parties with approximately the sa- 
me number of deputies, along with two smaller par- 
ties, which are likewise almost equal in strength, 
and which can play the role of arbitres in parliamen- 
tary affairs. This is certainly a new manifestation in 
the history of Turkey. 

By comparing the present and the former election 
returns, according to distribution of votes and not 
seats, it appears that the change in the mood of the 
voters is not so great as the change in the composi- 
tion of Parliament. The stability of the Turkish as- 
semblies was not the reflection of a monolithic par- 
tisan electoral body, but the result of a system of 
suffrage based on the absolute domination of the 
majority principle applied in large constituencies. 
Thus it occurred that the slightest preponderance in 
the number of votes gained all the mandates from 
the respective poll. This system was introdced by 
the Republican Party to suppress the Democratic op- 
position at its first appearance, but this system 
turned on its creator, and the opposition was the 
first to profit by it. In the elections of 1950, which 
marked the beginning of Turkish parliamentarianism, 
when the Republican Party was completely defeated 
and the rise of the Democratic Party began, and 
which ended so tragically, the Republicans obtained 
only a slightly lower percentage of votes than the 
Democrats, but only about one-tenth of the total 
number of seats; while nearly nine-tenths went to 
the Democrats. This artificial Democratic majority, 
which was afterwards maintained, was more fatal to 
the Democrats than to the defeated Republicans. For 
having only an undisciplined and heterogenous col- 
lection of deputies who were carried away by the 
unexpected victory in the elections; and a very active, 
- persistent and aggressive opposition among the people, 
Menderes resorted to violence and corruption to change 
the balance of power. The Republicans recovered so- 
mehow from the consequences of total defeat, as was 
shown by the recent elections — but the Democrats 
could not withstand the temptation to use and abuse 


ALGERIAN ANNIVERSARY 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF FREEDOM 


ON this day seven years ago, small groups of 
Aglerian fighters in the Ores mountains started 
an armed struggle against the French colonizers, thus 
marking the beginning of a heroic revolutionary strug- 
gle for liberation, full of severe trials, tragic sacrifices 
and brilliant victories. Today the Algerian struggle is 
nearing its triumphant end. 

Inspired with the idea that freedom and life in 
independence and equality is the inalienable right of 


| 
+a 
| 


for party purposes the state apparatus which their 
victory had placed in their hands, and they ended the 
short history of their party in the dock at Jassi Ada. 

The recent elections were held according to another 
electoral system: that of proportional representation. 
This accounts for the results being nearer to the actual 
political division and proportion of forces in the elec-_ 
toral body. rae, 

When it is borne in mind that the three parties | 
which participated in the elections besides the Republi-| 
cans actually shared the Democratic votes, it may be | 
inferred that the constitutional change in Turkey had | 
no bearing on the change in the political mood of the 
people. This was to be anticipated in view of the 
results of the constitutional referendum, where more| 
than 40 per cent negative votes were cast, and it was_| 
confirmed by the returns of this election. 

After the May revolution two new parties were) 
founded in Turkey. Of these, the party which pledged 
itself for the reform of the new system obtained | 
fewer seats than the party which, under the name of} 
the Party of Justice, adhered to the old regime and, 
during the election campaign, condemned the infliction | 
of punishment on the democratic leaders. The Party of | 
Justice, which had the character of the Democratic | 
Party in disguise, emerged from the elections as the | 
second strongest in Parliament, and the strongest in| 
the Senate. The success of this party is characteristic 
of the political influence of the May revolution on the, 
voters. The elections showed that the revolution of the) 
officers’ National Committee did not bring about) 
substantial revolutionary changes in the people. This | 
means that its effect was limited to a technical reform | 
in the political machinery of the state and was con-| 
cerned only with the upper classes of Turkish cosiety. 
The elections have not shown that there is a political) 
force in Turkey strong enough to accept, organize and| 
consolidate the new course initiated by the May revo-) 
lution. On the contrary, the tendency of the bourgeois’ 
politicians to continue the old practice within the new. 
framework has been manifested. The greatest difficulty | 
is not that the officers were compelled to surrender} 
their power to a coalition, but the fact that it is a! 
coalition of divergent tendencies and of mutually| 
intolerant politicians. It is difficult to conceive — unless 
there is a sudden inspiration of unison and solidarity 
— that this coalition government will subsist and func- 
tion smoothly. And this means that the period of; 
unstableness and political disturbances in Turkey 
cannot yet be considered to be ended. 


every nation, the Algerian fighters abandoned their} 
homes and took up arms, in order to win back, in| 
a life and death struggle, what they had been dapeal 
ved of by force and through violence, and after many | 
decades of colonial enslavement to become again the 
masters of their own territory and of their fate. Of- 
fical France, alarmed, disregarding completely in the 
case of Algleria her conscience, traditions, ideas and 
ideals, and refusing to realize the inevitability of the 


lethronement of the colonial system in an age in 
Nhich the right to self-determination has become one 
of the elementary norms of the international com- 
nunity, did everything in her power to suppress the 
iprising and to restore a precarious peace of police 
oatrols and prison bars in the villages and towns of 
Algeria. 

The Algerian war has been in progress for a full 
seven years. Laniel and Bidaut and the Fourth Republic 
nave fallen; schemes for pacification have come to 
nothing; the paratroopers’ and legionaries’ terror and 
the system of concentration camps and torture have 
failed to produce results; the settlers’ conspiracies and 
mtrigues have likewise suffered failure; Salan, Ortize 
and Lagaillard have fallen from their pedestals and 
oarricades, and the Fifth Republic is confronted with 
the dilemma of complying with the demands of reason, 
conscience and realism, or continuing along the path 
of tragic selfdelusion, a path leading to complete mo- 
ral, political and military defeat. For the Algerian Li- 
beration Movement, which has united all genuinely 
patriotic forces, these have been years of enormous 
sacrifices, but of notable victories as well: the original 
small groups of fighters have grown into a powerful 
and trained army, which is successfully fighting the 
greatly superior enemy; today, the National Liberation 
Front enjoys the full support of almost all strata of 
the population throughout Algeria; the pro-French 
sroups have lost any reputation and prospects they 
might have had; on the international stage, the 
Algerian Provisional Government is de facto recogni- 
zed by nearly all countries, while the number of 
countries, which have also recognized it de jure 
(which, we are proud to say, includes Yugoslavia) is 
steadily increasing. 


VIEWS AND OPINIONS 


The Algerian fighters, who have proved their 
loyalty to their country and to freedom through 
enormous sacrifices, and who, with statesmanlike 
wisdom, have constantly demonstrated their sincere 
desire for a common language of agreement and 
co-operation with France, have once more, through 
Benkhedda, offered a conciliatory hand and called 
for negotiation. Those who deliberately ruined the 
chance provided by Meulin, Evian and Ligrin (although 
in public, through many statements of de Gaulle, they 
accepted the principle of self-determination, announced 
their understanding and acceptance of the fact that 
Algeria should inevitably become free and independent, 
and de facto recognized the Algerian Provisional Go- 
vernment as the only lawful repesentative of the Alge- 
rian people) are once more faced with a dilemma which 
can either mean the beginning of the moral and poli- 
tical renaissance of contemporary France or the 
twilight of the Fifth Republic. Either reason will prevail 
(which means that the last prejudices concerning 
Algeria will be given up, speculations with the Sahara 


abandoned, and constructive negotiations on an equal 
footing accepted), or matters will remain as they are 
(and this means the accentuating of internal contradic- 
tions in France herself, encouragement of extremist 
conspiracies, and the growing isolation of France in 
international relations). 

It is to be hoped on this sad anniversary, that 
reason will ultimately prevail in France. Whether or 
no, the Algerian Revolution is entering its eigth year 
— heading towards a free and independent Algeria. 
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KENNEDY’S “ASSOCIATION FOR PROGRESS” 


By Stane JUZNIC 


1a September 1960, while the Eisenhower admi- 
nistration was still in office, the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council met in Bogota, the capital 
of Colombia, at ministerial level. A little earlier, a 
dramatic meeting of the foreign ministers of the Ame- 
rican states had taken place in San José, Costa Rica, 
where an uncompromising battle took place between 
the North American and the Cubans. Since both San 
José and the Bogota meetings had failed to pronounce 
unanimous and unqualified condemnation of Cuba 
and its revolution, despite efforts to that effect on 
the part of the United States, who made use of all 
available stocks of political arguments, from the al- 
legation that there had been extracontinental inter- 
ference with the American affairs, to the equally 
unsupportable assertion that the “democracy” of the 


western hemisphere had been threatened, the Uni- 
ted States, probably for the first time in the history 
of inter-American relations, abstained from applying 
exclusively the method of political pressure, and 
struck a new spectacular note by offering the Latin 
American states assistance amounting to 500 million 
dollars. This was a striking departure from traditio- 
nal policy, particularly so as the offer implied that 
the funds should be used for ’’social betterment’. 


Soon afterwards, the republican administration in 
the United States was replaced by .a Democratic 
government. The new President, Kennedy, confirmed 
that he would ask Congress for the 500 million dol- 
lars together with an extra 100 million, as assistance 
to the Chilean regions aflicted by earthquakes. He 


even proclaimed a new course in inter-American po- 
licy which he called “Association for Progress’’.’) 

All expert and non-expert personnel of the North 
American propaganda machine, government officials 
and agencies, and students of Latin American affairs 
in the United States, were set in motion to explain 
the meaning and importance of this association. 

First, the Latin Americans were given to under- 
stand that they could not count on North American 
assistance if they did not try to assist themselves. 
This was a warning to the governing circles of the 
extremely extravagant way they were spending the 
money which they had obtained by a grossly unfair 
distribution of the national income, and at the same 
time a reminder that these funds could be put to 
better use if invested in capital development. Then 
it was demanded preconditions should be created for 
speedier economic growth and the removal of the 
very serious symptoms of crises which had become 
evident troughout Latin America. It was said in many 
quarters at the time that structural obstacles hampe- 
ring the development of the economy must be un- 
conditionally eliminated. The absurd conception that 
the land should remain in the hands of the ruling 
few was criticized, and the introduction of an agrarian 
reform insisted upon. Of the 500 million dollars, 394 
million was to be spent on a programme of distribu- 
ting the land to landless peasants and improving ge- 
neral conditions in the village. The obsolete system of 
taxes, which favoured the better-off classes and 
badly affected low-salaried people and wage-earners, 
was also severely criticized. It was pointed out that 
only an insignificant part of the Latin American 
budgets was spent on education, while almost half 
the populations of these countries were illiterate. This 
criticism of the Latin American social elite’ was 
also designed to impress progressive opinion in Latin 
America that the United States did not stand behind 
regimes which paid no attention to the progress and 
welfare of all. 

Words were followed by certain deeds intended 


1 President Kennedy launched his “Association for 

Progress” and outlined its programme in an address 

to the diplomatic representatives of the Latin Ame- 

rican states at a White House reception on March 

~ 13, 1961. The major points of this programme were: 
1. to introduce a broadly-based ten-year plan of 
“economic progress”; 2. to draw up the plan by 
mutual efforts (in cooperation with the Inter-Ame- 
rican Economic and Social Council, the Economic 
Commission for Latin America and the Inter-Ame- 
rican Development Bank); 3. 500 million dollars to 
be only the first step in the “attack” on _ social 
barriers which hinder economic progress; 4. to speed 
up economic integration, since “the fragmentation of 
the Latin American economy is a serious obstacle to 
industrial development, 5. the United States to co- 
operate in solving the problem of unstable prices of 
certain commodities; 6. the United States to speed 
up its programme ‘Food for Peace’ which should 
meet needs in food of the Latin American popula- 
tions; 7. to intensify scientific cooperation and 
increase technical assistance; 8. to speed up the pro- 
gramme of training future Latin American economic 
experts and officials; 9. to reaffirm the United States 
commitment to the defence of the independence of 
any American nation if threatened, that is to 
strengthen confidence in the system of mutual se- 
curity within the Organization of American States; 
and 10. to invite to the United States as many Latin 
American teachers as possible in order to acquaint 
the North American public with the cultural and 
other achievements of Latin America. 


to prove that there had been a real change of heart 
in the United States towards Latin American policy. 
Some concessions were made, for which the Latin Ame- 
ricans had previously unsuccessfully pleaded for years. 
Many of these were not radical enough, but compared 
with the rigid attitudes in the past they at least offered 
hope of better times ahead. Insistence that the 
investment requirements of Latin American countries 
should be met by private capital, particularly as 
regards investments in industry, was gradually drop- 
ped. Though the first hint that there had been a 
shift of position on this key issue was made in 1959, 
when the United States ceased to take part in finan- 
cing the Inter-American Development Bank, which 
was formed on Latin American initiative, it was only 
now that a number of public loans had begun to 
dissolve the “orthodoxy”. President Kennedy’s promise 
that the most delicate question of the Latin American 
economies — the low prices of raw materials, which 
are their primary export items — would be settled by 
agreement, now began to be fulfilled. Several meetings 
were held at which the prices of certain raw materials 
were fixed, and in this way Latin America was at 
least partially safeguarded against the whims of the 
international market. The idea of Latin American eco- 
nomic integration, on which Washington had previ- 
ously looked askance, considering that its relations 
with the Latin American countries should be on a 
bilateral basis, was now even encouraged. Moreover, 
the Latin Americans were advised to introduce more 
planning into their economic development. . 

Meanwile, attempts to remove Cuba from the 
agenda, and to persuade her revolution to follow the 
paths prescribed by the State Department, met with 
no success. Neither was any success attained in iso- 
lating Cuba, either directly or with the aid of North. 
America’s most loyal allies in Latin America. All the 
major and more important Latin American countries) 
continued their normal relations with Cuba, while the: 
progressive public, mobilized perhaps more than ever’ 
before by the Cuban issue, remained the most serious) 
obstacle — even in the weaker countries — to the) 
spread of the attitude adopted by the United States 
towards Cuba. Even the ruling classes in Latin Ame- 
rica realized that though the Cuban ’'plague” consti-| 
tuted a threat to them, it would be useful if there was 
a lever with which North American concessions might 


be forced. ) 


It was under such circumstanc?s that the confe-) 
rence was held in the Uruguayan summer resort of | 
Punta Del Este. It was now necessary to fix the paths) 
of reform in keeping with the "Association for Pro-. 
gress”, at the same time showing goodwill by means. 
of concrete concessions. Almost three years had} 
elapsed since the former Brazilian President Kubitchek, | 
in the autumn of 1958, launched his Pan-American | 
programme, which referred to matters similar to the} 
Bogota Charter and the “Association for Progress’, | 
but was not paid heed to. In Punta Del Este, the} 
North Americans were not only following with at- 
tention the complaints and demands of the Latin 
Americans, but were themselves making proposals 
to overcome the imminent crisis hovering over the 
Western hemisphere. They were promising new aid,|| 
using a vocabulary which, to say the least, had not 
been customary in the past. Was the Cuban revolution | 
really the cause of all these changes? | 


A number of factors enabled Latin America to} 
break the line of old Pan-Americanism, built up and|| 
maintained as part of North American efforts to} 


retain Latin America as its own reserve. It can be 
said that the impact of the Cuban “experiment” is 
supplanting, or completely eliminating the United 
States influence in Latin America, thus creating a 
strategic problem in the conflict between the two 
blocs. As there is practically no Latin American 
country in which the Cuban explosion could not be 
repeated, it is clear that the United States must, in 
its own interests, find new means of removing the 
basic causes of revolutionary social fermentation. On 
the other hand, speedier progressive changes, radical 
enough to blunt the edge of the present revolutionary 
situation in Latin America, while at the same time 
moderate enough not to disturb the entire balance of 
the class forces on which the United States tradition- 
ally relies, are inevitable. 

The crises in Latin America cannot be overcome, 
sven in the economic sense — for the explosive social 
situation cannot be improved — unless the old, archaic 
and obsolete system is attacked. And this includes 
ts class upholders. It is precisely they, either in the 
ranks of big capital or in those of the agricultural 
sligarchy, vho are during the whole of the Latin 
American history the most loyal allies of the United 
States of America and who are closely connected with 
oreign interests, alien capital, foreign influence and 
nterference from abroad. As the withdrawal of 
inconditional support to such allies, as implied by 
he Association for Progress” is becoming a necessity, 
ind as this means that it will no longer be possible 
o find support in the dictatorships which have been 
he most convenient form of rule for the traditional 
uling circles in Latin America, the question of new 
ocial support for Latin America is becoming increa- 
ingly complicated. 

It is not only that the progressive social factors 
ave lately been considerably strengthened and that 
he leftist political movements have gained a great 
1umber of followers in certain of the Latin American 
countries, but there is a certain section of the 
yourgeoisie whose interests are no longer compatible 
vith those of the United States of America. Although 
he Latin American bourgeoisie fearing a social re- 
‘olution which would damage its own class positions 
ogether with those of the other dominating ranks, is 
dentifying itself with the complex of world capitalism, 
t is, nevertheless, trying to find a place of its own 
- a place which is essentially different from that 
vhich belonged to the oligarchist groupations. The 
conomic crisis, the remnants of social and economic 
ormations which belong to the time before the 
dvent of capitalism, superior foreign rivals, dif- 
iculties of a monetary character, etc. have affected 
he industrial bourgeoisie in particular in several 
spects. Its development requires the widenig of the 
lomestic market, and that can be realised only if 
he whole population is included in money-and-goods 
elations; it is interested in the establishment of custom 
arriers which would prevent dominat foreign eco- 
omies from destroying or restricting the domestic 
idustry. What is more, it has become necessary to 
reak down the artificial barriers in international 
ade: barriers which restrict the selling of Latin 
merican products and the purchase of capital goods; 
nd limits financial means only to the countries of the 
> called “free world”. 

Naturally the bourgeoisie is precisely that social 
ower in Latin America on which the United States 
f America can rely. The bourgeoisie, however, is not 

compact social class because of the differences in 


the character of its genesis and the degree of the per- 
sonal unioin of certain of its sections with the 
oligarchist groups, and other sections with the re- 
formist populistic movements. The centre of gravity 
of political preponderance and importance inclines to 
the left because only the national bourgeoisie which is 
against direct forms of foreign domination and which 
repeats the slogans of emancipation can count on 
large scale political support. 


Such is the present aspect of Latin American 
economic and political emancipation. Endeavours to 
isolate Cuba by political pressure have failed comple- 
tely. But endeavours to achieve the same aim by 
means of greater economic assistance are helping this 
process of Latin American emancipation. The contra- 
dictions in this situation is part of the present pro- 
gressive movement in Latin America. 


Now, however, primary importance must be given 
to the ability of the Latin American bourgeoisie to 
contribute to the transformation of this society, whose 
contradictions have increased enormously in the 
constant crisis which it has been undergoing in recent 
years. It is precisely this series of crises that has 
resulted in the great strengthening of the leftist mo- 
vements, which are no longer satisfied with the pro- 
gramme of reform introduced by the buorgeois revo- 
lution in other relations. The socialist factors within 
these progressive elements are becoming more ap- 
parent and factual, and they can no longer be restricted 
to the bourgeois reformation. The ’Association for 
Progress”, with all its implications strengthens the 
national bourgeoisie; but it renders easier the posi- 
tion of the broad masses only indirectly and very 
slowly. On the one hand its ’’social’’ investments are 
too small to satisfy the impatient masses, whose stan- 
dard has been decreasing, both relatively and abso- 
lutely, in the past years, whereas on the other hand 
it can only indirectly give an impulse to industralisa- 
tion which is, in the present stage of Latin American 
development, the only factor which is capable of 
finding new and adequate employment for the gro- 
wing population, and thus of creating an outlet for 
the explosive situation in the Latin American villages. 


The good will of the United States of America, 
however, late in appearing, to change her policy to- 
wards her poor neighbours in the south, has not been 
without effect. The national bourgeoisie in its rapid 
advent to power finds strong support in the small- 
bourgeois dream of changing the one-time imperialistic 
bugbear into a benevolent benefactor, and the Cuban 
“swerve”, less by its social intransigence and economic 
radicalism, and more by its inclination towards bloc 
one-sidedness and systematisation, is becomng an 
auxiliary factor in inciting fear of the danger of a 
communist ‘dictatorship’. The Latin American com- 


-munists themselves often contribute to this, whereas 


on the other hand the workers movement remains so 
unhomogeneous and disunited that there can be no 
question of its independent appearance as the prota- 
gonist of social transformation. This means that the 
movements which are fighting for this transformation 
continue to remain within the framework of a large 
poly-class association, ranging from the _ small 
bourgeoisie to the extremely oppressed peasants. 
These facts can form a realistic basis for the actions 
of the “Association for Progress”, if its application 
is not thwarted by the selfishness of the ruling circles 
in Latin America, and by the interests of the large 
companies in the United States of America. 


PETROLEUM AND THE ARABIAN COUNTRIES 


By Faik DIZDAREVIC 


ER HE third Arab petroleum conference, organized at 
the initiative of the Arab League and held in 
Alexandria, came to an end a few days ago. This con- 
ference, like the first one in Cairo in the spring of 
1959 and the second in Beirut in the autumn of 1960, 
was attended, not only by government representatives 
and experts from the Arab countries and Iran and 
Venezuela, but also by experts of the petroleum com- 
panies which have the monopoly of the exploitation 
of petroleum in the Middle East. Iraq was absent this 
time, just as from the previous two conferences. 

What was especially manifested, not only at the 
conference in Alexandria, but also at those in Cairo 
and Beirut, was the increasingly strong insistence of 
‘the Arab countries on a radical change in the present 
relations between the monopolist companies and the 
producing countries or, in other words, the demand for 
a total revision of existing concessions. 


Petroleum is practically the only asset of most 
Arab countries, including Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Kuwait, 
and Katar. Their soil conceals the greatest reserves of 
this product, yet they have almost no control over it. 
The production, transport, processing and distribution 
of petroleum are in the hands of companies whose con- 
cessions, according to their present contracts, are valid 
till the end of the twentieth century. All these contracts 
are based on the principle of sharing profits “fifty- 

» fifty”, which means that the companies go halves with 

the governments granting the concessions. But the 
Arab countries have a share in the profit only per 
gross ton of petroleum, which means petroleum “at 
the well”, but no share in the profits on transport or 
processing, to say nothing of the shameful cheating 
which has become the practice of the companies and 
which is possible because the whole exploitation of 
petroleum is controlled by them. (Some particulars 
about this were stated by the head of the Saudi Arab 
delegation at the first Arab petroleum conference in 
Cairo). This means in practice that profits are not 
shared fifty-fifty but seventy-thirty or, at best, sixty- 
forty in favour of the companies. Besides this, the 
governments of the Arab countries have practically no 
influence over the policy of the petroleum companies, 
in respect of either production or prices; they have 
no share in the capital of the companies, nor have they 
their own representatives in the companies’ manage- 
ment. Owing to this, not only is the total internal 
development of the petroleum producing countries made 
dependent on the companies, but Arab capital earned 
from petroleum profits finds its way to other coun- 
tries, from Central America to the Far East. It goes 
without saying that the reactionary regimes in certain 
Arab countries have encouraged this. 


But with the important political and social changes 
in the Arab world, especially after the nationalization 
of the Suez Company and the overthrow of Nuri Said’s 
regime in Iraq, this state of things has become un- 
tenable, and conflicts between the producing countries 


and the big companies have become more frequent. The 
contract which the well-known Italian firm ENI, under 
the leadership of Matei, concluded with Iran in 1957, 
may serve as proof of the inevitability of these chan- 
ges. According to this contract the ENI group is entit- 
led to “only” twenty-five per cent of the petroleum 
profits. Matei has concluded similar contracts with 
the U.A.R. and some other Arabian countries. Another 
example is the appearance of Japanese firms in the 
Middle East. In 1958 they concluded an agreement 
on the exploitation of petroleum in the neutral zone 
near Kuwait, under which they not only are entitled 
to less than fifty per cent, but share out on the total 
profit and not on only per gross ton of petroleum. 


All the essential and elementary claims of the Arab 
countries were confirmed at the first all-Arab Confe- 
rence in Cairo in 1959. Recommendations were formu- 
lated, which were later ratified at the conferences in 
Beirut and Alexadria, calling for the revision of the 
existing contracts with the companies, and for 
the increase of the fifty-percent share of the 
Arab countries in the profits. Moreover, the participa- 
tion of the producing countries in all the profits made 
by the companies, and not only per gross ton of petro- 
leum, was demanded. 

The stand taken by Abdullah el Torejki, head of 
the Saudi Arabian Delegation, which has been widely 
accepted in all Arab countries since then, was the 
most notable one at the Conference. Torejki said that 
it is the natural right of the producing countries, 
not only to modify but even to cancel the existing | 
concession, if necessary, in order to protect their ge- 
neral interests. : 


The recent conference in Alexandria put forward | 
the demand that the Arab countries should actively par- 
ticipate in all the projects of the companies. It was also 
demanded that they should have shares in the com- 
panies’ capital. The third demand was that the govern-| 
ment of the Arab countries should participate, through | 
their direct representatives, in the management of the 
companies, to protect their own legitimate interests. 


These recommendations resulted from the new. 
sharpening of the relations between the companies and | 
the Arabian countries, this time in Iraq. For three 
years the Iraqi government, headed by Kassem, has 
been trying persistently, but without success, for the 
revision by agreement of the contract with the Iraqi. 
Petroleum Company (IPC), with a view to establishing 
a more equitable basis of relations. The Iragi govern-| 
ment demanded a twenty per-cent share in the capital 
of the company, an increase to sixty per cent of Iraq’s 
share of the total profit, and the participation of Iraqi 
representatives in the management of the company. 
Shortly before the opening of the Alexandria confe- 
rence, the Company unilaterally broke off negotiations 
with Iraq. It is characteristic that the talks were bro- 
ken off immediately after the events in Syria, which 


the company probably interpreted as an indirect 
strengthening of its own position. 

The demands of the Arab countries, formulated at 
the three Arabian Petro!eum conferences, or in direct 
bilateral contacts, met with the rigid and unanimous 
resistance of all the companies. They described these 
demands not only as unrealistic but as fantastic. At 
the same time they launched a counteraction to streng- 
then their own position, and to combat the tendency 
to take a unified Arab attitude towards the compa- 
nies. At the time of the conference, as well as after it, 
they tried to arouse fear at the appearance of the 
Soviet Union on the international petroleum market, 
insinuating that Middle East petroleum was no 
longer what it has been owing to newly discovered 
resources in North Africa and elsewhere, and that the 
Arab countries should content themselves with what 
they were obtaining now. The proposal of Bustany, a 
Lebanese millionaire, made at the first Arab petroleum 
conference, that the companies should give five per 
cent of their profit for an all-Arab development agency, 
served as a diversion to the Arab claims. Besides this, 
the companies increased their pressure on those govern- 
ments and regimes which owed them their existence. 
It is not difficult to frighten these regimes by telling 
them that the other Arab countries, under the cloak of 
solidarity towards the monopolies, wish in fact to 
snatch their (the regimes’) profits. The companies also 
made special efforts to drive a wedge between the 
Arab countries which produce petroleum and those 
which do not. This purpose was served by last year’s 
reduction of the prices of petroleum by certain com- 
panies is identical with that of the big powers which 
in a short time sustained a loss cf a hundred million 
dollars. 

In fact, in the Middle East the policy of the com- 
panies is identical with that of the big powers which 
are standing behind them. But the Arab countries have 
begun to realize that only a united front and a united 
policy can successfully resist the policy of the com- 
panies, and many efforts have been made to achieve 
this. In the Arab League, where a Permanent Petro- 


leum Committee has been sci up, this problem has 
been studied in detail. Proposais have been drawn up 
for the foundation of an Arab company for the exploi- 
tation of petroleum, for the construction of Arab pipe- 
lines, for the acquisition of Arab tankers etc. But this 
preliminary work has not yet yielded concrete results, 
owing to the differences between the Arab countries, 
and the wide discrepancies in the general course 
pursued by thé individual governments. 


Hence, practical efforts are being made, but mostly 
in every country separately. First, in almost all Arab 
countries there is a marked tendency not to grant new 
concessions to the same companies, which is evident 
from the contracts concluded with Matei and the 
Japanese firms. Second, the Arabian countries are 
trying completely to avoid the granting of concession 
to foreign capital. Many of them have already begun 
to establish national enterprises for the exploitation of 
petroleum. The first national company, run by the 
state, was founded in Egypt in 1957 and after the 
formation of the U.A.R., it was extended to Syria. 
A similar enterprise was founded by the Iraqi govern- 
ment, which — upon IPC’s refusal to accept its terms 
— decided to withdraw from the company the con- 
cession territories which IPC does not exploit, this 
being the case with ninety per cent of the concession 
territories. Moreover, there is a growing awareness in 
all Arab countries of the absolute necessity to build. 
adequate petroleum processing plants, a fact reflected 
in the plans of both Irag and the U. A. R. The difficul- 
ties in these countries are primarily caused by the lack 
of a petroleum processing industry, which would faci- 
litate the development of many other branches of in- 
dustry and make it easier to combat the companies. 


In the present situation, the united action of the 
Arab countries has become necessary, and the modi- 
fication of the concession contracts is inevitable. If 
the companies should refuse to comply with the most 
elementary claims of the Arab countries, sharper con- 
flicts with the petroleum monopolies and more drastic 
measures against them, are by no means unlikely. 


INTERNATIONAL CONSOLIDATION IN GHANA 


By Djordje STANOJCIC 


ee world press has, recently published detailed 
reports about internal events in Ghana. Certain 
papers concentrated on the further efforts for the de- 
velopment of Ghana, seeing in the new measures, 
which were adopted through the new budget this 
July, an opportunity for the country, by relying on 
ts own efforts, to make more rapid progress in the 
struggle for emancipation from the colonial past, and 
‘or the laying of foundations for the independence of 
Shanaian economy, through which it whould consoli- 
Jate its national independence. Other papers, mostly 
3ritish and those of the Western countries, were more 
‘concerned with events in connection with the well- 
cnown strike of the port and transport workers, with 
he news of British officers being replaced in the 
Shanaian army command, and finally with the plot 


against President Nkrumah and the arrest of certain 
opposition leaders. Events in Ghana were described 
either well or badly, but the news was in general 
sensational: it was confusing for an uninformed reader, 
who would find it difficult to understand the significance 
of the events, and their influence on the further inter- 
nal development of this young and dynamic African 
state. 

If, however, we make even a superficial review 
of the latest events in Ghana we shall see that these 
were only part of a long-term, previously planned 
and prepared process for further internal consolidation 
and emancipation from the old heritage. It may be 
said that these events were in a certain sense an 


illustration of a necessary process in every newly-libe- 


rated country which was once a colony, which is look- 
ing ahead and beginning to stand on its own feet. 

It is enough to remember that when the Ghana 
Parliament adopted a new budget in July of this year, 
it was immediatelly attacked by the rightist elements, 
which belong mainly to the national bourgeoisie who, 
led by its class instinct, started to desert the national 
liberation front and the. anticolonial- movement as 
soon as it assumed economic and social, or in other 
words, socialist characteristics. Import taxes, income 
taxes, taxes on property, taxes on goods turnover, taxes 
on profits of economic organisations, etc, have greatly 
alarmed certain elements of the national bourgeoisie, 
and prompted them to rapid counter-action. Naturally 
the new economic measures, including the compulsory 
savings anticipated, have met with the disapproval of 
certain workers and their organisation, who are rela- 
tively well off in present Afro-Asian circumstances; 
and all this has resulted in an attack on the official 
policy of President Nkrumah both from the “right” and 
from the “left”. The bourgeoisie is justifiably concerned 
for its own class interests, which is quite understanda- 
ble, as the Ghanaian national bourgeoisie, like every 
other, is always ready to attach greater importance 
to its own class interests than to those of the nation 
as a whole. On the other hand, the rapid liquidation 


_of strikes and the emergency measures in connection 


with them have shown that the workers have essenti- 
ally understood the character of the measures under- 
taken by President Nkrumah, and have thus succeeded 
in freeing themselves from a narrow view of the new 
economic measures, which should release Ghana from 
the vicious circle of monocultural economy and econo- 
mic dependence on foreign countries. The preparations 
for the activization of the organization of the National 
Convention party among the Ghanaian people, both 
in villages and towns, show that the leaders in Ghana 
understand that it is essential to explain these far- 
reaching and important measures to every working 
man, and thus make him immune to the influence of 
various opposition circles which at certain moments 
succeed in representing their narrow class interests as 
those of the whole nation. ; 
The replacing of senior British officers, including 
Fieldmarshal Alexander, former commander of the 
Ghanaian army, from positions of command in the 
armed forces of the country, is nothing more than an 
indication that the Ghanaian officers are now suffici- 
ently prepared to assume the positions which belong 
to them in their own army. The panic with which the 


' British greeted this normal process is strange and 


incomprehensible, the whole process being called the 
“Ghanaisation of the armed forces”. It is well known 
that the colonial rulers created so-called colonial armies 


‘in all their colonies, armies in which the native people 


could, with great effort reach the rank of captain, or 
perhaps lieutenant colonel, but could go no higher even 
when their abilitiés showed that they deserved the 
highest rank and position. Although it was necessary 
to retain the previous commanders and military experts 
in their positions at the moment when Ghana gained 
her independence, which was the case in other coun- 
tries also, it was clear to everybody that this could 
only be a temporary measure. If the replacing of 
British officers in the Ghanaian army took place sooner 
than was the case in India or in certain other countries 
in Asia, in whose armies all British officers have now 
been replaced, this is merely an indication that general 
and contemporary political movements, which are 
dictated by general developments are more dynamic in 
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Africa than in Asia. One might add that in the case 
of India and other countries which had been liberated 
earlier, it was seen that the native officers were quite 
ready to “jump” from the rank of lieutenant to that 
of lieutenant-colonel and from that of lieutenant colo- 
nel to that of general. The replacement of British offi- 
cers in positions of command in the armed forces of 
Ghana is, therefore, only a part of the general process 
through which Ghana is winning her independence 
from the previous metropolis. It is the same in educa- 
tion, where British professors have been replaced in 
the faculties, and where the Ghanaian institutions for 
higher education have already become independent; and 
it will be the same in the field of state administration 
by the end of this year. Quite naturally foreign experts, 
including British, will continue to work in Ghana, but 
they will no longer be executive, managing and com- 
manding organs, but merely consultative bodies whose 
advice will be adopted only if it is in keeping with 
the further promotion of the country as a whole, and 
with Ghana’s official policy. 

The intercession of the British press on behalf of 
the Ghanaian opposition, and its disapproval of the 
arrests of certain opposition leaders is only a reflection 
of general British dissatisfaction with the present 


stepped-up process of internal economic and social de- 


velopment in Ghana, and with her firmly non-aligned 


foreign policy. The Ghanaian opposition has not been. 


at all constructive recently, and it constantly endeavours 
to discredit the general official policy of President 
Nkruma.h It is, however, somewhat strange that the 


opposition held various press conferences at which it 
invited foreign (i. e., western), but not home journa- 


lists, and at which it formulated very determined de- 
mands, which even included the convening of the 
Parliament, and the holding of new elections. But the 
Opposition United Party has shown where its main 
dissatisfaction lies by its frontal attacks on the new 


budgetary policy and its request that essential changes — 


should be made in it. By this it has shown that it is 
not interested in the welfare of the nation, but that 
it wishes to keep things as they were before in the 
economic field, including the unhindered amassing of 
wealth by individuals and the freezing of the earlier 
state of affairs, in which the “domestic” capitalists 


shared the profits with foreign companies, and when | 


the Ghanaian economy was an agricultural and raw 


material appendage of the colonial metropolis, and 


the country open to the onslaught of neocolonialism. 


Because of this, Ghana has of lately become the 
target of sharp attacks from a number of papers, par- 
ticularly in Great Britain. Although official London 
is trying to prevent a too severe agravation of the 
situation in view of the fact that Ghana is a member 
of the Commonwealth and that Queen Elizabeth is 
shortly to pay a visit to Ghana, it can be seen that 
the attacks on Ghana are nothing else but endeavours 


to render difficult the implementation of the measures | 


which President Nkrumah has envisaged with the 
aim of speeding up and stabilising internal consolida- 


tion in Ghana; of establishing her definite emancipa-_ 


tion from the colonial past; and of furthering of the 


process of decolonisation in the real sense of the word. | 


Ghana is perhaps, at this moment, a true example 


of a country that is breaking away from the past; | 


she is an illustration of ‘the difficulties which are 


encountered and the obstacles which must be surmoun- | 


ted both at home and abroad. 


——— 


BLACKPOOL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


— Solving of Internal Crisis — 


By Brana MARKOVIC 


Teall annual Conference of the British Labour 
Party held in Blackpool at the beginning of 
October was characterized by attempts to reach una- 
nimous views and attitudes on various problems of 
the Party’s internal policy, and by endeavours to 
overcome long standing controversies relating to the 
foreign policy of the British Labour Movement. Parti- 
cularly significant was the attitude adopted by the 
Conference towards nationalization, public ownership, 
the new economic measures of the Conservative Go- 
vernment, nuclear disarmament, and some _ other 
foreign political issues. 


After lengthy preparations, in which the most 
prominent Party leaders took part, a Declaration 
entitled Signposts to the Sixth Decade” was submit- 
ted to the Conference, in which the attitude towards 
some question concerning the Party programme and 
internal policy was formulated. A considerable part 
of the Declaration was devoted to the question: of 
public ownership and large-scale nationalization. As 
distinct from the last Labour Conference held in 
Scarborough in 1960, the question of ’for or against’ 
public ownership was not raised this year, the Con- 
ference merely declaring that public ownership should 
be extended. The Declaration recommended the na- 
tionalization of those branches of economy in which 
great economic strength had led to monopoly, as 
well as those branches of industry which, owing to 
business inefficiency, manage to exist only with the 
help of loans and. State subsidies. 

Some delegates unsuccessfully demanded that the 
Declaration should cover all industries which should 
be nationalized. It is significant that the Labour leader, 
Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, in reply to reproaches that he was 
trying to befog the question of public ownership in 
order to gain manoeuvering space, stated that his Party 
wanted to extend public ownership, and that it was 
Jetermined to carry out its intentions. (At the Blackpool 
Conference in 1959 Mr. Gaitskell asked that Art. 4 
relating to public ownership as a basic prerequisite of 
socialist transformatiom, should be left out of the Pro- 
sramme). This change in attitude towards a problem 
which, for many years, and especially after the third 
successive Labour failure at the 1959 Parliamentary 
slections, was the focus of other discussions and was 
the main cause of sharp disagreement between the 
supporters and opponents of public ownership, may be 
sxplained by reasons of opportunism. Mr. Gaitskell 
1ad in mind the next Parliamentary elections, before 
which an impression of at least seeming unity within 
he Party should be created. It now appears that cer- 
ain symptoms, which indicated that the discussion on 
sublic ownership was raised to a higher level, i. e., 
liscussion on the character of nationalization, organiza- 
ion and relations in the publicly-owned sector of eco- 
1omy, had ceased to exist. Once again, the problem was 


1] 


approached in a simplified way, being reduced to a 
choice between large-scale and limited public owner- 
ship. Nevertheless, “for or against” nationalization is 
no longer posed. This is even more significant because 
the Labour Party is the only leading social-democratic 
party still opposing the right-wing theory that public 
ownership as an instrument of socialist policy is 
obsolete. In view of the Labour Party’s role in the 
socialist movement, it may be expected that this atti- 
tude will exert some influence on other political 
parties. 


It seems that opportunist reasons influenced some 
other views concerning the Party’s internal policy. The 
Conference gave priority precisely to those problems 
on which the Party members were unanimous, i. e., eco- 
nomic planning, social insurance and welfare, education 
etc. It should be particularly emphasized here that this 
year’s Labour Conference directed its attacks to the 
Conservative Government and its latest measures for 
stabilizing the British economy, with much greater vi- 
gour than before. It is also significant that the Con- 
ference supported the Trade Unions in their campaign 
against the Government decision to freeze the wages 
and salaries of certain categories of workers and em- 
ployees, and condemend Government interference in 
the existing system of collective contracting and the 
solving of industrial disputes by the courts of arbi- 
tration. This is even more significant since the Labour 
Party, with the exceptions of the general strike of 1926, 
has always tried to avoid the use of trade union 
actions in industry for political purposes. The "distri- 
bution of responsibility” between the Trade Union 
Movement and the Labour Party suited both sides in 
the past: the Trade Unions were free to negotiate in- 
dependently with the employers and the Government, 
whereas the Labour Party was able to avoid the direct 
consequences of industrial disputes. 


The decision of the Conference to give the Trade 
Union political support in their industrial campaign was 
influenced first by the fact that the Government was 
the initiator of interference in industrial disputes and 
second, because this made it possible to exploit unpo- 
pular Government measures so as to gain the support 
of voters, especially from the ranks of the workers. 


As in past years, the debate on Labour foreign po- 
licy played a leading role in Blackpool this year. It 
seemed as if the motives which led to calming down 
the discussion on the Party programme and helped to 
find a common platform for the Party’s internal policy, 
did not affect the Party’s foreign policy with the same 
intensity. Many foreign political problems revealed as 
before deep differences betwen the right-wing leader- 
ship and the leftwing forces in the Party. It is true that 
Mr Gaitskell succeeded in gaining the support of the 
majority of delegates for his uncompromising opposi- 


tion to Britain’s unilateral nuclear disarmament, and 
for his policy of nuclear strategy. But in spite of his 
persistent opposition the Conference declared itself 
against the presence of West German tank units on 
British soil and of the Amezican “POLARIS” subma- 
rine and guided missile base. 

Although it adhered to the bloc position, the Party 
leadership had to make certain concessions to the 
left-wing forces with regard to supporting the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, nuclear strategy, and its 
attitude towards East-West relations. This change was 
shown in the passing of a number of resolutions 
whose positive conception may help to lessen interna- 
tional tension. These resolutions recommended the de 
facto recognition of the German Democratic Republic 
and Oder-Neisse bord2:line, criticized Britain’s colonial 
policy, and suggested that the non-aligned countries 
should take part in all disarmament talks in the future 
Very positive — although hardly more than symbolical 
— was the appearance of forces inside the Party 
which demanded that the Party’s international policy 
should be re-examined, i. e., that Britain should leave 
the Atlantic Treaty and pursue the policy of non-align- 
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ment. The strengthening of these forces may result in 
formulating a new, independent and progressive alter- 
native to Conservative foreign policy. 

This year’s Labour Conference revealed a tendency 
to strengthen the position of the Party’s right-wing 
leadership and that of Mr Gaitskell. But at the same 
time, by adopting certain left-wing conceptions both in 
the wording of the Declaration on the Party’s internal 
policy and in some resolutions on foreign policy, the 
Party — faced with preparations for the coming Parlia- 
mentary elections which, according to some estimates, 
may be expected to take place before the present 
Parliamentary term expires — endeavoured to overcome 
the great difficulties which have divided the British 
Labour Movement for years. This, however, does not 
mean that the serious political and ideological crisis 
of the British Labour Party has been solved. On the 
contrary, it may be said that its solution has merely 
been postponed. This year’s Labour Conference, like 
many previous ones, failed to give a comprehensive 
reply to one of the basic questions — the definite line 
to be taken as an alternative to that of the Conservative 
Party. 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL AGENCY FOR 
ATOMIC POWER 


By Slobodan NAKICENOVIC 


HE Fifth General Meeting of the International 

Agency for Atomic Energy (IAEA) was held in 
Vienna from September 26 to October 6. In addition 
to the usual items on the agenda, including the pro- 
gramme and budget for next year, the report of the 
Council of Governors for the period elapsed, the 
election of new members to the Council of Governors, 
the annual financial report of the Agency etc., the 
question of the election of a new Director General 
and the revision of the Agency, statute was discussed 
These, two items, as well as certain problems concer- 
ning the working programme of the Agency, especially 
the increase of its engagement in the field of nuclear 
energetics, aroused great interest, while sharp bloc 
conflicts rose over the election of the Director Ge- 
neral. 


The International Agency for Atomic Energy holds 
a special place in the family of international organi- 
zations within the United Nations. This is first of all 
because, its statute gives it the task of promoting, 
accelerating and expanding the contributions of atomic 
energy to peace, health and prosperity throughout the 
world. To attain this aim it furthers research work 
as well as the development and practical application 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, acting as 
agent for the advanced training of pesonnel, for the 
exchange and purchase of nuclear fuel, material, 
equipment and plants, for the exchange of scientific 


iz 


and technical information, etc. During the five years 


of its work, the Agency has rendered valuable as- 


sistance to many of its members —as agent and orga- 


niser — by granting scholarships, stimulating scientific | 


research work, exchanging experts, organizing a number, 
of international symposia, conferences and seminars, 
and by establishing rules. Unfortunately, ever since 
its foundation it has also been a centre of antagonistic 


trends, particularly bloc antagonism, a circumstance — 
which affects its whole work. At every general con- | 
ference there has been at least one major question | 
which has given rise to sharp bloc duels, so that the | 
Conference has had to spend most of its time on. 


settling these. Such a question, concerning the con- 


struction of the Agency’s laboratories near Vienna, | 


arose at the Second General Conference. Many 
countries opposed the purpose and the size of these 
laboratories, and offered their own national labora- 
tories for the purpose. There was a dispute at the 
Third General Conference in connection with the 
election of its President, since the two blocs did not 
agree on the candidate or, to be more accurate, they 


came into sharp conflict at the last moment over this 


question. At the Fourth Session of the General Confe- 
rence, the matter in dispute was one of the most 
important functions of the Agency. Its Statute obli- 
ges it to secure guarantees that the special fission- 
able and other material, equipment, plant and informa- 


| 
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tion obtained by the member countries from it or 
through its help or mediation are not used for military 
purposes. A document concerning this was submitted 
to the Fourth Session, but this document had many 
shortcomings. The whole conference was taken up by 
disputes over it while important problems concerning 
the programme and further development of the Agency, 
were neglected. Finally the document was adopted by 
a majority of votes, but its shortcomings became 
clear when it was applied this year. The attention of 
the Fifth Session of the General Conference was 
focused on the election of the new Director General, 
so that there was a danger that other important 
questions would be relegated to the background. Thanks 
to the initiative of a number of delegation, the se- 
cond part of the Session devoted greater attention to 
the major questions on the programme, and the further 
work and the revision of the Statute of the Agency. 
The constructive role of those countries which had 
Participated in the Belgrade Conference and are 
peeneers of this specialized Agency was particularly 
noted. 


The rules provide that the Director General should 
be elected for a period of four years. His election is 
carried by the Council of Governors and confirmed 
by the General Conference. The disputes over the 
election of the new Director began at the June Ses- 
sion of the Council of Governors. There were two 
candidates — the Indonesian, Sudjarvo and the Swede, 
Eklund. The Soviet Union and other East European 
countries strongly opposed the candidature of Eklund. 
The. Asian and African countries which were members 
of the Council of Governors in June expressed the 
view that a candidate from the Afro-Asian countries 
should be appointed Director General, since these 
countries are in the greatest need of the Agency’s 
assistance ,and they should receive particular attention 
from the Agency in their future work. As no agree- 
ment was reached before the election, Eklund was 
elected, owing to the composition of the Council of 
Governors, in which the Western countries were in 
the majority. The Soviet delegation put forwad the 
same argument as it did later at the Generag Confe- 
rence: Eklund had declared that he would not accept 
the post of Director General unless he had unani- 
mous support, including that of the Soviet Union and 
other East European countries. The Western countries 
persisted in supporting Eklund at the General Confe- 
rence, so that this dispute assumed such proportions 
at the outset of the Conference that it aroused the 
interest of the whole world press. The countries that 
had participated in the Belgrade Conference made the 
utmost efforts to find a solution acceptable to all 
members or, at least, not too strongly opposed. 

When the debates on this question were closed, the 
General Conference had to decide on three proposed 
resolutions. The first was the American one, which 
called for the confirmation of Eklund election; the 
second came from the Soviet Union, and demanded 
that Eklund should present himself at the General 
Conference in Vienna; while the third was submitted 
by the Afro-Asian countries and Yugoslavia, and pro- 
sosed that the Council of Governors should meet and 
jiscuss the whole problem with a view to finding a 
solution acceptable on a wider plane. The countries 
hat submitted this third resolution, while expressing 
heir regret at the tension created and insistence on 
he election of a candidate who did not come from 
he Afro-Asian countries, exerted themselves to the 
ttmost, through consulations and other means, to ease 
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the tension, to improve the situation, and to find a 
solution which would render it possible for this impor- 
tant international organization to continue its work. 
As the Soviet Union had withdrawn its resolution, 
the other two were put to the vote. In view of the 
majority of votes the Western countries possess in the 
Agency, the result was that Eklund was elected Di- 
rector General, and the resolution submitted by the 
non-aligned countries was rejected. Thereupon the 
Soviet Union, as well as some other countries, decla- 
red that they would reconsider their relations with 
the Agency. The fact is that twenty countries refused 
to support the new Director General, including those 
to whose development in the utilization of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes the Agency should devote 
special attention, i.e., a number of Asian and African 
countries. 

This controversy over the election of the Director 
General, and above all the fact that it was impossible 
to arrive at a unamimous election, so that the majo- 
rity system of election was applied in spite of eve- 
rything, made a bad impression on all the delegates, 
and will certainly have a bearing on the further work 
of the Agency. But even so, there is reason to hope 
that, with the support of the constructive forces which 
have helped the Agency and contributed to the achie- 
vement of its aims up to now, it will — if steered by 
the new Director General towards the attainment of 
its basic objectives — surmount this crisis, and thus 
contribute, if only to a smaller degree, to more rapid 
development in the utilization of nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes, especially in underdeveloped areas. 

The programme and the budget for next year cor- 
respond in size and scope to that of last year, so that 
the Agency will not make great strides this year 
either, since the big atomic powers have not given 
sufficient financial or other support for the achieve- 
ment of its major tasks. 

On the other hand, the developing countries, and 
some countries with a considerable level of develop- 
ment, have made great efforts to guide the Agency 
towards the solution of important problems of 
nuclear energetics which are essential for the econo- 
mic progress of certain areas and for dealing with 
these problems at the General Conference. Our dele- 
gation framed a resolution submitted by ten countries, 
which suggested that the Agency should promote 
projects for the international demonstration of nu- 
clear electric generating plants. 

In connection with this, the Conference received 
a report from the Preliminary Mission, which had 
studied the possibility of setting up an international 
plant for demonstrating nuclear electric generation in 
Yugoslavia. The report of the Mission was very 
encouraging, and assessed favourably capacity of the 
Yugoslav nuclear and other research institutes, and 
of the Yugoslav industry and Yugoslav engineering 
organizations, to build such an electric plant in 
Yugoslavia. 

The implementation of this project, in co-operation 
with the members of the Agency, would be of parti- 
cular importance to the developing countries. Their 
experts could participate in all phases, ranging from 
the designing, construction, assembling and production 
of the equipment, to the acquiring of experience in 
running such plants. They would become acquainted 
with most of the problems concerning the advance of 
nuclear energetics, as well as those connected with 
the participation of the industry in the implementation 
of such programmes. Moreover, this project, being 


in full keeping with the Yugoslav long-term pro- 
gramme in the field of nuclear energetics, the wide 
participation of Yugoslav scientists, industrial engineers 
and other experts would be expected in all phases 
of construction. The highly developed countries could 
show their latest achievements in the field of nuclear 
technology and prove their readiness to aid countries 
which are in progress of development, thus contri- 
buting to the development of nuclear energetics 
throughout the world. The international character of 
this project is particularly emphasized. Free access and 
participation in all the stages of development would 
be enjoyed by all the member countries of the Agency, 
without exception. In addition to this exhaustive 
information on technical questions, projects, etc. would 
be furnished to all participants. 

This idea was generally approved in principle and 
strongly supported by many countries, especially by 
those which are in course of development in Asia and 


Africa. However, some countries which intend to build 


nuclear electric plants on a bilateral basis have con- 
ceived the idea that such electric plants can be made 
international and may serve for demonstration purpo- 
ses in the last phase of construction. But this idea is 
fundamentally different from that conceived bu Yugo- 
slavia, which constitutes from the very beginning an 
international enterprise to assist underdeveloped areas 
in economic development through accelerated progress 
in the field of the utilization of nuclear energy for 


_ peaceful purposes. 


The resolution calling for stronger support from 
the Agency in promoting the projects for international 
demonstration of nuclear electric plants, was, after 
discussion, supplemented in part by a resolution on 
national and regional projects submitted subsequently 


by Pakistan. It was then adopted unanimously at the 


General Conference. 


The adoption of this resolution by the General 
Conference of the International Agency for Atomic 
Energy means that in the coming period special at- 
tention will be devoted to nuclear energetics, and that 
the Agency will render every kind of assistance to 
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such projects. Next year Yugoslavia, as well as other ; 


countries interested in these projects, will carry out 


extensive study and preparations for their achievement. _ 
According to the report of the Preliminary Mission || 


which visited in Yugoslavia, the Yugoslav institutions 


and enterprises can contribute 60 to 80 per cent of — 


the total volume of construction of the electric plant, 


depending on the type of reactor to be chosen. Yugo- | 


slavia declared that she was ready to secure 50 per 
cent of the total financial expenses necessary for the 
construction of such an electric plant. It is expected 
that next year, before the Sixth Conference, a preli- 
minary project will be worked out and analyzed at 
meetings of experts in the Agency. In other words, 
no definite decision can be made until the Sixth Ge- 
neral Conference. 


The third question which we should like to mention 
in connection with the Fifth General Conference is 
that of a general revision of the Agency’s Statute. 
When the adoption of the Statute was under discus- 
sion there were many objections from a number of 


countries. The weakness, as pointed out repeatedly, 
lies in the proportion of representation of individual — 


areas in the Council. World development in the last 
five years has led to the emergence of a number of 
new independent countries, notaby in Africa, so that 
it is absolutely necessary to synchronize the Statute 


with these important changes. However it was decided | 


that there would be no general revision of the Sta- 
tute, at the next General Conference, but only certain 
minor changes to facilitate the functioning of the 
Agency and to provide for an adequate proportion 
of the representation of certain areas in the Agency 


and in its managing bodies, especially of those areas - 


where new countries have achieved independence. 


In conclusion it should be said that in spite of 
the serious obstacles in the work of the General Con- 
ference and the Agency (we have touched on only 
the gravest ones) there is still hope that the Agency 
will advance, if only at a moderate pace, towards the 
speedier contribution of atomic energy to peace, health 
and progress throughout the world. 


STANDING CONFERENCE OF TOWNS 


By Milan SAKIC 


ST a Standing Conference of Yugoslav Towns 
was founded in April 1953 on the initiative 
of a number of town authorities. The member- 
ship of this organization of towns and town 
municipalities, which is on a voluntary basis, has 
risen from an initial 23 to its present figure 
of 206. 
The need for such an organization was parti- 
cularly felt after 1951, the year that saw _ the 
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introduction of the system of workers’ self- 
management in the economy ,and the decentra- 
lization of many competencies of the Federation 
and the Republics and their transference to local 
People’s Committees. The People’s Committees 
were taking an ever larger hand in managing 
local affairs in the fields of economy, education 
and social and health insurance, and in develop- 
ing the communal system in general. 


The increased rate of industrialisation, which 
resulted in rapid urbdnisation and a steady rise 
in town populations, also presented a large 
number of new problems and tasks, the solution 
and performance of which required wider expe- 
rience ,to be gained only through closer associa- 
tion and exchanges between towns. 

All these factors predestined the new organi- 
zation of Yugoslav towns to be, by its character 
and forms and methods of work, a voluntary, 
consultative body, which should promote mutual 
exchanges of experience and cooperation in find- 
ind the most appropriate solutions to questions 
of common interest. 


It is enough to cast even a cursory glance 
over the past eight years since the Conference 
was set up to see how rich and varied its acti- 
vity has been in different fields of communal 
life. At its plenary meetings the Conference has 
considered basic problems concerning the func- 
tioning of the communal system and the materia! 
development of towns. 


The first meeting of the Standing Conference 
discussed the principles upon which to work 
out the statute of Peoples Committees, as well 
as some aspects of the housing problem. Later, 
it tackled such questions as the position of local 
communities in the light of the provisions of the 
Economic Development Plan, communal finances, 
the activities of communal services, and the 
problems of food supplies in big cities, indu- 
strial centres and towns in economically passive 
areas. It also turned its attention to problems 
of trade in towns, social protection and the or- 
ganization of health services, the -transformation 
of local communities into communes, self-govern- 
ment in towns, and the work of the local admi- 
nistration. 


”Topical Problems Related to the Effects of 
the System of Social Self-government in Commu- 
nes“ will be the subject of discussion at _ this 
year’s assembly. The matter is closely connected 
with the forthcoming constitutional reform and 
the reports to be submitted to the meeting have 
already been widely discussed in various towns. 
The views expressed at the meeting of the Stand- 
ing Conference will undoubtedly influence the 
formulation of the principles of the communal 
system in the future Constitution. 


In addition to the plenary meeting, as_ the 
highest organ of the Conference, its work is 
carried out through various consultations which 
all members are entitled to attend, as provided 
for in the Statute. These consultations are ge- 
nerally devoted to the consideration of problems 
arising from the complexities of life in towns. 
A feature of them is that other factors concerned, 
such as professional and social organizations, 
organs of state administration, institutions and 
individual experts and prominent public workers, 
are also engaged in their preparation. 


The Standing Conference frequently organizes 
seminars for officials and specialist personnel of 
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People’s Committees; and as such meetings 
have proved useful and in order to meet the 
growing demand for them from the towns, the 
Conference is planning to extend this kind of 
activity and to develop other appropriate forms 
of direct assistance to its members. 

Besides arranging for exchanges of experien- 
ce and extending assistance to its members, the 
Conference has developed close cooperation with 
the federal and republican organs of authority. 
In this cooperation the Conference makes sugge- 
stions and participates in drafting laws and 
other legal provisions, which directly or indirectly 
bear on the development of local communities. 
The contribution that the Conference has made 
in this field has greatly enhanced the reputation 
of this organisation, and established it 
important factor in the development of the 
communal system. As a result, all relevant bills 
and regulations prepared by the federal organs 
of authority and in the early stages of drafting, 
are forwarded to the Standing Conference for 
deliberation and comment which is duly taken 
into account. 

Much of the activity of the Standing Confe- 
rence is carried out through its bodies: the 
Presidential Board, the permanent committees 
and the Secretariat. 

The Presidential Board, as the executive or- 
gan, and composed of the most distinguished 
presidents of the People’s Committees, undoub- 
tedly exercises the greatest influence in deciding 
what course of action should be taken in con- 
nection with the problems raised and the sugges- 
tions and proposals made at the plenary 
meetings. 

The permanent committees are the working 
bodies of the Standing Conference set up by the 
Presidential Board for the purpose of dealing 
with problems concerning a particular field of 
its activity. They are composed of councillors 
and officials of the People’s Committees who 
specialize in these questions, thus ensuring the 
expert treatment of problems which the towns © 
meet with in their work. Through exchanges of 
experience gained in the practice of different 
towns, the permanent committees are able to 
find the most appropriate solutions. Their sugge- 
stions and proposals, following a thorough con- 
sideration of the problems in hand, facilitate the 
work of the Presidential Board and the assembly 
of the Standing Conference, and provide material 
for future consultations and seminars. 

Permanent committees have so far been set 
up for the following fields: general social ques- 
tions and finance, trade, the catering industry 
and tourism, communal questions and _ public 
services, housing development, town planning, 
health and social questions, education and cul- 
ture, methods and organization of work in Peo- 
ple’s Committees, and international relations. 

The Secretariat of the Standing Conference, 
composed of specialist personnel, is responsible 
for the administration of the organization. 


as an - 


Publishing is an important sector of the Con- 
ference’s activity. The monthly magazine, Com- 
mune, is a stuitable vehicle for exchanging expe- 
riences and- opinions, and for acquainting towns 
with the achievements and new developments in 
Yugoslav and foreign local communities. The 
paper carries articles‘on contemporary concep- 
tions of the organization and methods of work 
of communal services, and discusses topical 
questions of communal life. 


The Information Bulletin is another publi- 
cation of the Standing Conference, through 
which it informs its members about the activities 
of the Presidential Board and the permanent 
committees, as well as about its work in general. 
The Bulletin also contains accounts of the prac- 
tical experience of individual People’s Commit- 
tees and their organs, services and institutions. 


In addition to these two periodicals, there are 
occasional publications devoted to specific pro- 
blems in various fields. 


In order to benefit from exchanges of experi- 
ences and opinions with the organizations of 
local authorities in other countries, the Standing 
Conference of Yugoslav Towns has, since its 
foundation, been a member of the International 
Union (Council) of Local Authorities, under the 
auspicies of which many direct contacts between 
Yugoslav towns in other countries have been 
made. By taking an active part in the work of 
international congresses and other meetings, 
representatives of the Standing Conference of 
Yugoslav Towns have promoted the develop- 
ment of friendly ties with many national orga- 


nizations of local authorities. Frank and friendly 
exchanges of opinion on various questions of 


common interest relating to the development of — 


local communities: problems commonly shared, 
regardless of different 
systems and other circumstances, have won for 
the Standing Conference a prominent place in 
the international life of local authorities. This is 
proved by the great interest in the development 
of local self-government in Yugoslavia shown at 
the latest congress of local authorities in Wa- 
shington last June. 

Friendly cooperation, exchanges of experien- 
ce and opinion on problems of common interest, 
direct conttacts between Yugoslav towns and 
towns in other countries, 
tions and other material will continue 


social. and _ political 


exchange of publica- | 
to. be | 


the forms of international cooperation maintain- | 
ed by the Standing Conference of Yugoslave | 


Towns. 


The present level of development of material | 


forces and social relations in Yugoslavia, and 
particularly of the communal system, has made 
it necessary for the Standing Conference and 
other factors concerned constantly to improve 
methods and seek appropriate forms of work. 
This requirement has 
acute at the present moment, when Yugoslavia 


is about to carry out a _ constitutional reform — 


which will stress the need for strengthening the 
commune as the basic social, economic, political 
and territorial unit of a socialist community, in 
which the citizens, directly and through organs 
of social self-government, manage the entire 
social affairs of the area in which they live. 


PRESIDENT TITO’S INTERVIEW WITH 
A JAPANESE JOURNALIST 


President Tito, received Mr. Maso Mogi, the 
European correspondent of the Japanese paper, Asahi 
Shimbun” on October 23rd, and answered a number 
of questions. 


After thanking President Tito for receiving him 
Mr Mogi asked his first question: 


or How do you view the future development of 
the international situation which is now so critical? 


President Tito replied: 


— The international situation today is alarming 
indeed, but it is not insurmoutable. People are con- 
cerned over their future, for uncertainty prevails as 
to what may happen tomorrow. Every country and 
every nation have their own aspirations and are 
making plans for a better life, but the present 
uncertain situation in the world is seriously hampering 
the realization of these aspirations. After the Second 
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World War, great efforts were made to reconstruct 
what had been destroyed and to build anew, but today 
a new danger of war is threatening all these achieve- 


ments and rendering everything uncertain again. Ac- | 
cordingly, there is nothing we can do but fight 


persistently to remove these dangers and to do all we 
can to overcome the present crisis, the most serious 
the world has faced so far. In my opinion, a way out 
can and must be found. What is happening today is 


that some responsible people often fail to see the 


wood for the trees, and that the ruling circles in the 
world which are responsible for the present situation 
dramatize even the most trifling matters, in which 


the are lavishly supported by the negative propa 
conducted by the press. & propaganda 


Most people in the world no longer trust the 


become particularly | 


Ha 


capacity of these most responsible for the present — 


situation, that is, the great powers, to solve the 


present problems. Where does this distrust arise from? _ 
This distrust arises from the fact that people realize 


that the great powers are incapable of solving less 
important problems: they wrangle over such problems 
and often stubbornly insist on some matter which 
is of no vital importance. 

Let us take, for example, the election of a tempo- 
tary United Nations Secretary General. There are no 
essential differences on this question and, therefore, 
no reason why it should be impossible to reach agree- 
ment. Yet the already difficult situation is now being 
further aggravated over this issue, so that the solution 
of this and other problems is being rendered even 
more difficult. The present disagreement on_ the 
number of assistants or under-secretaries is pralyzing 
the work of the United Nations. The great powers 
are not concerned with what other countries think, 
with what the majority of the members of the United 
Nations think on this matter. 

The majority of the members of the United Na- 
tions, especially the non-aligned countries, however; 
consider that this problem could easily be solved, 
particularly since agreement has been reached on the 
person who should be elected temporary Secretary 
General .The non-aligned countries hold that the Se- 
cretary General should be given a different status, 
that he should merely be an organ to carry out the 
decisions of UNO and that he should not have any 
political prerogatives. In order that the UN Secretariat 
might exercise its functions correctly and effectively 
it would also be necessary to elect an advisory body 
consisting of five to sevem members to see that 
the decisions of the United Nations are correctly 
carried out. 


QUESTION: — I am interested to learn what the 
main principles of Yugoslavia’s foreign policy are, 
although it is known that, apart from others, these 
are active and peaceful coexistence, non-alignment etc. 


ANSWER: — The main principles on which our 
policy is based have been mentioned in the question. 
But the essence of these principles is the most impor- 
tant. What should first be mentioned is co-operation 
on the basis of equality with all countries regardless 
of political and social systems, non-interference in 
other countries’ internal affairs, etc. Every nation has 
the right to manage its own affairs without any 
foreign interference. Active coexistence provides for 
the immediate suspension of the cold war with its 
detrimental propaganda, distortion of facts etc. The 
next principle of our policy is unconditional assistance 
o under-developed countries, through the United 
Nations or on a bilateral basis. The further demands 
»f our foreign policy, and not only ours, are general 
nd complete disarmament, the prohibition of nuclear 
xperiments and the use of nuclear weapons for war 
surposes. And finally, one of the most important 
juestions is the eradication of colonialism, in all its 
corms, whether it be the conventional kind or neo- 
colonialism, which lead to conflicts and create many 
langerous hotbeds. 


QUESTION: — The Belgrade Conference has had 
snormous moral influence. I am now interested in 
phat real political influence could be exerted by this 
Conference, that is, what role could be played in in- 
ernational developments by the most important coun- 
ries which took part in the work of the Conference? 


ANSWER: — I should like to stress that the mo- 
al factor of the Belgrade Conference is closely linked 
vith the political result which have already been 
1anifested, and which are yet to come to even fuller 
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expression. This is already concretely apparent, even 
if not to a large extent, in the United Nations and in 
the fact that some countries which did not take part 
in the Belgrade Conference have likewise accepted 
and welcomed its decisions. 

Accordingly, the Belgrade Conference and_ its 
decisions have not only been welcomed by the most, 
outstanding statesmen of individual countries, but 
also by different organizations and a vast majority of 
world opinion, who regard the Conference with great 
hope, and who have accepted the documents approved 
by it. This means that the moral factor is gradually 
growing into a powerful political factor on the inter- 
national stage. And this was precisely our aim. 

We were not creating any new bloc, for the moral 
and political factors we advocate act outside the blocs, 
and they are coming to occupy an ever more impor- 
tant place in international relations. That is why, in 
my opinion, they should not be separated. We have 
no other means except these moral-political factors 
to influence those who are responsible for the present 
situation in the world. We consider it to be of vital 
importance to let those responsible know, through 
the political mobilization of world public opinion, that 
we are against the policy which is threatening to lead 
the world to catastrophe. 


QUESTION: — East-West negotiations on the pro- 
blem of Berlin and Germany are now in progress. 
Which, in your opinion, are the most important 
points on which future agreement should be based, in 
order to produce positive results? 


ANSWER: — Our position as regards the German 
problem is well known. We firmly support the view 
that there are two German States, and this is a fact 
which is the result of the Second World War and 
the post-war development. The talks on the status 
of Berlin, now under way, are not of primary impor- 
tance: in.my opinion, agreement on this problem 
could be reached without major difficulties, and the 
problem should not be dramatized. It is only neces-. 
sary that the great powers should get together and 
come to an understanding on this problem. What is 
essential is a peace treaty with both Germanies. 


It is now a question of whether or not the Soviet 
Union will conclude a treaty with Germany without 
signing a treaty with West Germany. In our opinion 
it is very important that a peace treaty be signed with 
both Germanies, and that the Western powers recog- 
nize the existence of two .states, ie, that they 
recognize East Germany as a separate state with a 
different social system from that of West Germany. 
This is a somewhat more difficult matter, but provided 
more realism is shown, it could also be solved as is 
quite logical. It would help to remove a great danger 
to peace in Europe and in the world in general. The 
statement of the Soviet Goverment that it will conclude 
a separate treaty with East Germany, while placing 
the problem of Berlin within the competence of the 
German Democratic Republic, is mainly responsible for 
the present fresh agitation in the West, and for the 
intensified war preparations on both sides. The situa- 
tion over this issue has now somewhat calmed down. 
It appears that both sides have come to the conclusion 
that mutual concessions should be made and that 
efforts should be exerted towards agreement on the 
status of Berlin. The Berlin problem is obviously only 
part of a wider problem which should be settled 
through the conclusion of a peace treaty with both 


Germanies. If this is achieved, the status of Berlin 
will easily be settled. 


I do not want to tackle this questions in any greater 
detail since I do not know what stage has been 
reached by the talks which may have ended or may 
still be in progress. But I believe that some kind of 
solution will be achieved. If, however, the problem 
were to remain unsolved, it would constitute a 
permanent source of the danger of war in Europe. 
With the conclusion of a peace treaty with both 
Germanies this danger would be eliminated. 


Western propaganda is criticizing us for advocating 
and supporting the position of the Soviet Union on 
this question. However, the fact that our position 
with regard to Germany is similar does not mean 
that-we are blindly following the policy of the Soviet 
Union; it is our own position, which is conditioned 
by events in the past. Yugoslavia has sufficient reason 
to fear the militarization of Germany. We were oc- 
~cupied in two world wars, and particularly during the 
last war our country suffered enormous damage — 
chiefly from German. troops. Experience has taught 
us that, like other peoples in Europe, we cannot be 
safe in future in conditions which include the existence 
of a militarized Germany. We would have nothing 
against a united, democratic and un-militarized Ger- 
many which would not hang like a sword of Damocles 
‘over other peoples, but would represent an element of 
stability in Europe. The greatest mistake the Western 
‘powers committed after the Second World War — 
the same one that they made after the First World 
War — was to take the path of arming Germany, 
with the intention of making her a militarilly strong 
and dangerous power to act as a shock force against 
the socialist countries and the progressive movement 
in Europe. For this reason we consider that the danger 
would be diminished if what historical development 
has already let to were to be accepted, that is, if the 
existence of two Germanies were to be recognized. 
This, of course, includes the problem of demilitariza- 
tion, so as to prevent Germany from becoming a shock 
force and a continuous threat to other countries sur- 
rounding her. It is for these reasons that we have 
adopted such an attitude towards the problem of 
Germany. 


QUESTION: — I should now like to refer to the 
question of nuclear tests. Your statement at the Bel- 
grade Conference which concerned the Soviet Govern- 
met’s decision to resume nuclear tests met with 
disapproval on the part of some Western governments, 
and particularly the American press. Would you 
please express your views on this question. 


ANSWER: — My attitude has not changed. It 
seems to me that some people in the West cannot 
read correctly certain formulations, for concretely 
they have misunderstood mine. I condemned what 
happened in the West after the tacit agreement on 
a temporary suspension of nuclear tests, that is, I 
said that the fact that a country which is a member 
of the Atlantic Pact had resumed the carrying out 
of tests was deplorable. I said, therefore, that in view 
of this it was possible to understand the announcement 
of the Soviet Union on the beginning of new thermo- 
nuclear experiments. My statement did not imply 
any approval of nuclear tests, but it expressed the 
view that what the Soviet Union did was the conse- 
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quence of what had already been done in the West. 
Who first began nuclear experiments in the world? 
America, and then the Soviet Union. They 
subsequently realized that this could lead to grave 
consequences, and so they began negotiations on the 
suspension of experiments; but another country resu- 
med the experiments. This led to increasing mistrust 
of the other side. These are the causes which have 
brought about acts which are deplorable. 


As far as we are concerned, we are absolutely 
against all nuclear experiments now, just as we were 
even before the Belgrade Conference. We are very 
much concerned at the resumption of nuclear test in 
the Soviet Union and in America, and we are parti- 
cularly alarmed at the announcement about the 
explosion of a 50 megaton atom bomb, and at the 
continuation of nuclear experiments in America. 
Where is this leading to, and what will the conce- 
quences be? How can we adopt one attitude towards 
experiments in one country, and another attitude 
towards experiments in another country, when the 
effects of nuclear experiments affect not only this 
or that side, but all of us. 


QUESTION: — I would ask you to say something 
about the character of Yugoslav socialism. At the 
22nd Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, Prime 
Minister Khrushchev attacked Yugoslavia. What are 
the basic differences between Soviet and Yugoslav 
socialism? How will this dispute between the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia develop in the future? 


ANSWER: — When discussing the development of 
socialism or communism, I must say that in respect 
of the ultimate goal, there can be no differences bet- 
ween individual countries which are developing socia- 
lism. Differences can exist only with regard to the 
methodes applied, the paths followed by individual 
countries in their internal development. While as 
regards the ultimate aims of the development of so- 
cialism there are no differences, it may well be said 
that there are almost as many paths to socialism as 
there are states, and that every state will build so- 
cialism in its own spesific way. 


There are some disputed elements between us and 
the Soviet Union, but they are not so very great. 
The essential disagreement is in the conception of 
relations between the socialist countries. According 
to their conception, every country developing socia- 
lism must be a member of the socialist camp. We, 
however, consider that a country can build socialism 
without taking part in a camp formation of states, 
for the division of the world into camps constitutes 
a danger. This has been confirmed by developments 
so far. Today socialism is increasingly assuming a 
universal character, which is in contradiction with 
the creation of blocs. Elements of socialism are ap- 
pearing and developing in different forms in many 
countries, particularly in Asia, Africa and elsewhere. 


These forms, it is true, are still rudimentary in some 
countries. 


We do not agree that a definite pattern should 
be followed in the development of socialism, for we 
think that every country can and should develop a 
socialist system in its own Way, to suit its own spe- 
cific conditions. Socialism is not an abstraction, but 
a system inteded to create better living conditions 
for people. Socialism may be proclaimed as many 
times as one likes, but unless it exists, that is unless 


the necessary material basis is created to ensure better 
living conditions, people will fail to benefit by it. 

The basic difference between us and the Soviet 
Union is that we are not a member of the socialist 
camp because, as I have already said, we hold that it 
is wrong to divide the world into blocs, and because 
we believe that it is possible to build socialism even 
outside the socialist camp, while the socialist coun- 
tries can and should, at the same time, co-operate and 
assist one another. We consider that the socialist 
countries cannot all be embraced in one bloc, parti- 
cularly today, when there is a whole series of coun- 
tries whose people tend towards socialist development. 
In a word, it must be borne in mind that socialism is 
universal, and that it cannot be confined within de- 
finite limits. 


QUESTION: — At the 22nd Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union Albania was also 
attacked. Could you say something about the causes of 
the dispute between the Soviet Union and Albania? 


ANSWER: — I would not like to enter into the 
causes of the conflict between the Soviet Union and 
Albania, but I can only say that these are not the 
same causes as those which led to the dispute between 
us and Stalin. There is no doubt that other factors, 
which I should not like to discuss, are involved in 
this case. 
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QUESTION: — Would you please say something 
about economic, political and cultural relations between 
Yugoslavia and Japan. I sincerely hope that relations 
between our two countries are developing favourably, 
but I would like to hear your opinion on this maiter. 


ANSWER: — Relations between Yugoslavia and 
Japan are very good. I think that economic co-opera- 
tion is developing well, and that there are favourable 
prospects for its further expansion. Cultural and other 
ties between Yugoslavia and Japan are also developing 
very well. There are no disputed issues in the rela- 
tions betwen our two countries, and it is therefore 
possible to expand these relations still more in future. 
I should like to take this opportunity to express my 
satisfaction at the fact that only a few years after 
last war we succeeded in laying the foundations of 
these relations between the two countries, which are 
very useful for our peoples. We also have points in com- 
mon in the political field, particularly on the questions 
of war and peace, regarding our positions with regard 
to atomic armament and other matters — and I think 
that we can closely co-operate along this line as well. 
I might only add to this that there are no elements 
to worry about in our relations. 


Maso Mogi thanked President Tito, and informed 
him that Yugoslavia’s foreign policy was profoundly 
respected and President Tito’s attitude greatly ap- 
preciated in Japan. 


PRESIDENT TITO’S STATEMENT ON UNITED NATIONS DAY 


The President of the Republic, Josip Broz Tito, 
made the following statement on the occasion of 
United Nations’ Day, which marked the 16th 
anniversary of the founding of UN. 


"It is a matter of great concern that we are 
greeting United Nations’ Day this year at a time of 
a grave crisis in international relations and in the 
United Nations Organization itself. The continued 
orientation of the great powers towards the dangerous 
policy of force, as well as the persistent efforts of 
the colonial powers and their allies to retain their 
positions in various forms, have resulted in a notable 
deterioration of the international situation, which is 
characterized by many difficulties and uncertainties. 
The alarming race in armament and in psychological 
preparations for an armed showdown, as well as the 
renewed experiments with nuclear bombs, threaten to 
lead to the gravest consequences for the entire world. 
All this, and especially the present state of relations 
between the great powers, have not only brought 
the world into a situation of the utmost uncertainty, 
but have paralyzed the work of the United Nations, 
thus bringing into question its very existence. 


In view of these alarming developments, we consi- 
der that this is the decisive moment for undertaking 
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urgent measures to prevent a catastrophe. That is 
why, on the occasion of the present celebration of the 
anniversary of the foundation of the United Nations, 
we again appeal to the great powers to renounce the 
application of outlived methods in international rela- 
tions, and to exert the necessary efforts to solve all 
unsettled problems in their bilateral relations, or 
within the scope of wider, international relations, by 
peaceful means and by way of negotiation, in the 
interests of all mankind and in those of their own 
peoples. We also consider this to be the right moment 
to remind them once more of the obligations they 
undertook in the United Nations Charter with regard 
to the elimination of war and the development of 
comprehensively beneficial international co-operation, 
by removing all forms of inequality, domination and 
foreign exploitation. We appeal to all other states, 
big and small, to work actively for the maintenance 
of peace in the world, since such activity and such 
a policy can greatly help to overcome the present 
difficulties. 


I think that in order to preserve peace in the 
world it is necessary today more than ever before 
that all peaceloving forces should energetically work 
for the settlement of major world problems by agree- 
ment, primarily within the United Nation. The 
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struggle for peace cannot be anybody’s privilege, but 
the right of all people of goodwill throughout the 
world. 

This is the primary precondition for peace and 
the survival of mankind. It would contribute to the 
strengthening of the authority and the role of the 
United Nations, as was unanimously agreed by the 
delegates at the recent Belgrade Conference of Non- 
Aligned Countries. A number of measures were recom- 
mended in the Declaration of the Belgrade Conference 
to help bring about universal co-operation among all 
nations, and an effective approach to the settlement 
of the main international problems. Within this 
context, the conclusions contained in the Declaration 
and other documents constitute a serious warning to 
all the members of the United Nations that it is high 
time that the policy of obstructing a peaceful settlement 
of unsolved problems was stopped. 


We are confident that concrete results can and 
must be achieved in the field of general and complete 
disarmament, particularly as regards the immediate 
suspension of all kinds of experiments with nuclear 
weapons, as well as the immediate and complete 
eradication of colonialism in all its forms, the elimina- 
tion of all forms of discrimination, and the granting 
of economic and technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries etc. 


The past year inflicted.a heavy blow on the repu- 


INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITY 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Fe- 
deral Board of the Socialist Alliance of Working 
People of Yugoslavia was held on October 27th under 
the chairmanship of Aleksandar Rankovi¢, its Secre- 
tary General. The meeting was also attended by 
representatives of the republican head committees. 
The Executive Committee discussed the international 
activity of the Socialist Alliance and the current pro- 
blems of the social organizations. Dobrivoje Vidic, 
President of the Commission for International Rela- 
tions, gave the opening address on the international 
activity of the Socialist Alliance, and Velimir Stojnic¢, 
President of the Commission for Social Organizations, 
read a report on the problems of social organizations. 
After the discussion, the conclusions on the current 
problems of the social organizations and on the inter- 
national activity of the Socialist Alliance were ap- 
proved. They are published here in full. 

“On the basis of the report and discussion on the 
work of the Socialist Alliance and other social orga- 
nizations in developing co-operation with progressive 
movements, parties and organizations throughout the 
world during this year; 


taking into consideration the position and role of 
socialist Yugoslavia in the contemporary struggle for 
' peace, for developing international co-operation and 
for the strengthening of socialist social relations; 

deriving experience from the successful results of 
the work of the Belgrade Conference of the Heads 
of Non-Aligned Countries, which made a great contri- 
bution to the struggle for peace and for the affirma- 
tion of the policy of active coexistence and which, at 


tation of the United Nations. The United Nations 
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Secretary General died under mysterious circumstances, — 


as a result of the activity of the obscure forces wich — 


are acting in international relations. As a result of 
this, the United Nations is confronted with the pro- 
blem of appointing, at least temporarily, a new Se- 
cretary General. At this moment, various difficulties 
are being created over this problem, and the election 
of a temporary Secretary General is being artificially 
obstructed, though the problem had appeared to be 
settled. Such acts are detrimental, not only to the 
reputation of the most influential forces, but also to 
the reputation of the United Nations itself, and they 
endanger the normal functioning of the Organization. 

The non-aligned countries, as well as the peoples 
of the entire world, are following the mounting inter- 
national tension with alarm, but they rightly believe 
that the United Nations — as an instrument for the 
preservation of world peace — will overcome the pre- 
sent crisis with the active efforts of all its members, 
and that it will help to find peaceful solution, based 


on the democratic «and progressive principles of the 


United Nations Charter, to all existing disputes. In 
this way alone will the World Organization be able 
to fulfil its basic tasks: to consolidate peace and foster 
equal international co-operation. In carrying out these 
aims, the United Nations will be able in future too 
to reckon with the full support and understanding 
of the people and Government of Yugoslavia”. 


OF THE SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


the same time, stimulated and opened up new pro- 
spects for more extensive co-operation of all forces 
which give priority to the interests of the struggle 
for peace and the relaxation of world tension; 

and assessing that the present international situa- 
tion, which is showing a tendency towards mounting 
tension in the world, requires even greater efforts on 
the part of all the progressive forces, the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Board of the Socialist Al- 
liance of Working People of Yugoslavia concludes: 

1. That the present efforts of the Socialist Al- 
liance and other social-political organizations should 
be continued and intensified, with a view to establish- 
ing mew connections and extending the existing 
ones with all movements, parties and organizations 
willing to co-operate on the principles of equality, 
mutual respect and non-interference in internal af- 
fairs and to contributing to the strengthening of the 
forces of peace and the suppression of forces aggra- 
vating international relations and thereby creating the 
danger of exposing makind to the disastrous conse- 
quences of a new world war. 


2. The present forms of co-operation developed in | 


our successful struggle for fostering constructive in- 
ternational co-operation between all progressive 


movements should be further expanded and enriched | 


in the present conditions, in view of the fact that 
socialist Yugoslavia has acquired a great international 


_ Feputation as a result of her principled policy, her 
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successful development of a new social system, and 
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her resistance to any attempts to impose dogmatic 


tendencies in the struggle for socialism. 
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3. The present period of our country’s foreign 
olitical activity is simultaneously a period of more 
omplete affirmation of our constructive foreign po- 
icy, and requires further activity, with a view to 
xplaining our conceptions of the problems of the 
truggle for socialism, of the struggle against colo- 
vialism and imperialism, and also our own achieve- 
nents in the struggle for developing socialist social 
elations in our country. The complexity of contempo- 
ary problems calls for a more intensive study, and 
he utilization of the experience of the progressive 
novements of other countries. Our socialist practice 
1as become a component part of the struggle for 
ocialim, and one of the experiences in this struggle. 
t is, therefore, understandable that it attracts the at- 
ention and interest of progressive people and move- 
nents troughout the world. The gratifying of dif- 
erent demands in connection with this necessitates the 
ntensified and improved work of all factors which 
are engaged in these matters, as well as the deve- 
opment of new forms of work. 

At the same time, the members of the Socialist 
Alliance are showing a growing interest in contempo- 
‘ary developments in the world. A large number of 
sections have been formed to help members keep 
abreast of development in world affairs and study 
he problems of the workers movement. Apart from 
other forms of activity, special sections are being 
founded to encourage citizens to take part in the 
mplementation and development of our foreign policy. 
[hese sections will, in due time, develop into a tri- 
pune where our citizens will give their views on 
different international problems, as well as a tribune 
for the exchange of opinion with delegations and 
representatives of other organizations and movements 
from abroad. It is necessary to exert further efforts 
in order to inform our citizens correctly and in proper 
time of developments in the world, and of the attitude 
towards and assessment of individual problems. The 
head commitees and other leaderships in the republics 
should devote full attention to this task. 

4. In the course of post-war development, our 
country has acquired a large number of friends, and 
has developed ties and varied co-operation with many 
countries. The results of this policy are today apparent 
to all our citizens. This policy is opposed by those 
reactionary and conservative forces in the world 
which give prirotiy to their egotistic interests, and 
which are developing a growing activity ultimately 
resulting in and frequently aimed at preveting socialist 
development, and increasing economic and social dif- 
ferences. In the day-to-day work of the Socialist Al- 
liance, attention should be drawn to these occurrences 
and the real reasons for such attacks against our 
foreign policy should be explained. 

5. The friendship between our peoples and the 
peoples of countries which have freed themselves from 


imperialist domination and colonial oppression is. 


srowing from day to day. This calls for the further 
expansion of 
Alliance and the national liberation movements and 
political organizations which are fighting for the libe- 
ration of their countries. At the same time, it is 
necessary to continue the efforts to establish and 
sxpand co-operation with the parties, youth move- 
ments and trade union organizations of the working 
class. 

6. In the coming period it will be necessary to 
study more elaborately and to analyze scientifically 
the problems resulting from the contemporary social, 


co-operation between the Socialist | 
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political, economic, cultural and scientific development. 
This requires a better organization of the existing 
cadres, a more intensive study of foreign languages 
and of circumstances in other countries and areas, the 
mobilization of younger people, and the improvement 
of the work in the existing institutions and other 
establishments engaged in studies of social development 
and matters of foreign policy. 

7. It is also necessary to continue to co-ordinante 
activity in the different fields of our foreign political 
activity. Apart from the necessity for varied activity, 
there is also a need for better co-ordination to en- 
courage initiative, and at the same time to ensure 
greater effectiveness and a more correct understanding 
of our views and interests.” 


Points from the Press Conferences 


At his regular press conferences on October 
13th, 20th and 27th, Drago Kunc, spokesman of the 
Yugoslav State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs, 
answered questions put to him by Yugoslav and 
foreign journalists. 


October 13th 


Yugoslav-Ghanaian Economic Talks. — “The talks between 
the Yugoslav and Ghanaian economic delegations were 
conducted in an atmosphere of full understanding and 
friendship. The document signed at the end of the talks 


provide for the further expansion of goods exchange and | 


for the stregthening of economic cooperation between the 
two countries; and represent a further step forward 
in the development of relations between Yugoslavia and 
Ghana”. 


The Todorovi¢—Kennan Talks. — “Mijalko Todorovi¢, Vice 
President of the Yugoslav Executive Council, and Mr. 
Kennan, United States Ambassador in Belgrade, met on 
October 12th and exchanged opinions on relations between 
the two countries and on questions pertaining to them. 
They discussed bilateral relations which include other than 
economic questions”. 


Abolition of Colonialism. — “We have not yet had an 
opportunity to study in detail the proposal on the abolition 
of colonialism which the Soviet Union has submitted to 
the United Nations General Assembly. I can however 
repeat that Yugoslavia has always supported the view that 
colonialism in all its forms should be liquidated uncondi- 
tionally. At last year’s session of the General Assembly 
Yugoslavia, with some countries of Asia and Africa, 
sponsored a similar proposal. I would also like to remind 
you that the Declaration of the Belgrade conference fully 
supported the “Declaration on Granting Independence to 
Colonial Countries and Peoples” which was adopted at 
the fifteenth session of the General Assembly”. 


Syria’s Admission to the United Nations. — “In the 
opinion of the Yugoslav Government the United Nations 
should be a universal organisation. On the basis of this 
principle, and in harmony with recent developments, the 
Yugoslav representative in the World Organisation has been 
instructed to support Syria’s admission to the United Na- 
tions. The Yugoslav government is now considering the 
recognition of Syria.” 


Meeting between Gromyko and Macmillan. — “We hope 
that such contacts will contribute to the improvement of 
the atmosphere in international relations and to the solu- 
tion of disputed issues”. 


Question of Senator Humphrey's Visit to Yugoslavia. — 
“After Senator Humphrey’s exraordinary statement about 
Yugoslavia, which is not in keeping with existing relations 
between Yugoslavia and the United States, there can be no 
question of his planned contact with Yugoslav statesmen, 
and his visit has been cancelled. Mr. Humphrey’s statement 
was contrary to his usual efforts to promote international 
relations. The Yugoslav government must regard his latest 
statement in the context of other recent negative actions 
on the part of the United States and some American 
papers. Such actions are not conducive to the maintenance 
of the relations that have existed between the two countries 
so far, nor to the promotion of cooperation between 
Yugoslavia and the United States”. 


Chen Yi’s Statement on the Chinese Atomic Bomb, — “The 
ominous statement by the Foreign Minister of the Chinese 
People’s Republic — as reported by Reuter — to the effect 
that the problem of war will be solved when China comes 
into possession of atomic bombs, needs no comment. In 
Yugoslavia’s opinion peace can be ensured only by peaceful 
means and not by atomic bombs”. 


October 2oth 


Edvard Kardelj in Indonesia. — “Edvard Kardelj, Vice Pre- 
sident of the Yugoslav Executive Council, will pay a visit 
to Indonesia, and perhaps some other countries also, later 
this year or early in 1962”. 


Appointment of a new United Nations Secretary General. 
— ,,We regret that, for unfounded reasons, the solution of 
the question of a temporary Secretary General of the 
United Nations has been delayed. It is particularly deplor- 
able that the United States has retracted from its agreement 
with the Soviet Union to appoint Mr. U Thant, Burmese 
representative to the United Nations, as temporary Secre- 
tary General, since the matter had already been settled”. 


Khrushchev’s Reports to the Twenty-second Congress. — 
“The Reports which the first secretary of the Soviet 
Communist Party submitted to the party’s twenty-second 
congress in Moscow are exhaustive, and are now being 
studied in Yugoslavia. We can, however, say that .the 
sections of these reports in which Khrushchev spoke about 
so-called Yugoslav revisionism are in line with the frequent 
charges formerly levelled against Yugoslavia. We can add 
that the achievements of the liberation struggle and socia- 
list development in Yugoslavia concern the Yugoslavs and 
no one else, just as the affairs of other countries concern 
only the people of those countries”. 


Peace Treaty with Germany. — “We agree with Khrush- 
chev’s attitude towards the signing of a peace treaty with 
Germany, since the postponement of the signing of sucha 
treaty will make it possible to start talks and find an 
agreed solution to the German problem”. 


Explosion of the s50-megaton Bomb. Yugoslavia has 
always been against nuclear test explosions, irrespective 
of who sets them off and where. We are particularly 
alarmed at the prospect that a fifty-megaton nuclear device 
may be set off in the Soviet Union, and hope that, in the 
general interest this country will refrain from exploding 
such a bomb”, 


Bruno Kreiski’s Statement. — “We consider the statement 
by Dr. Bruno Kreiski, Austria Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
to be in keeping with the development of good neigh- 
bourly relations between the two countries. The similarity 
of views between Yugoslavia and Austria on many current 
international questions can only contribute to their joint 
efforts for the preservation of world peace and the develop- 
ment of international cooperation”. 


Dean Rusk on Relations with Yugoslavia. — “In a recent 
statement, Dean Rusk, United States Secretary of State, 
made an appraisal of Yugoslav—American relations, which 
was much more realistic that that giwen by some American 
circles recently”. 


United States Policy Towards Yugoslavia. — Much has 
been said recently about the “re-examination” of America’s 
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policy towards Yugoslavia. We consider that this re-exami- 


nation is the concern of the American government. Yugos- 
lav foreign policy remains what it has always been: a 
policy freely determined by the government of an indepen- 
dent and non-aligned country. The sooner our foreign 
political partners grasp this, the better it will be for the 
development of mutual! relations. 


Yugoslav—Mali Agreement. — This agreement is beneficial 
to both sides and results from our wish to cooperate with 
the newly-liberated African peoples as much as possible 
and help them on the road to economic advance and 
independence”. 


Premier Jugov’s Message to President Tito. “The 
message of the Bulgarian Prime Minister, Mr. Jugov, to 
President Tito, expressed the Bulgarian government’s wish 
to take part in the construction of the navigation and 


power system of the Iron Gates, which has already been - 


studied and discussed by Yugoslavia and Rumania”. 


Czechoslovak Attitude Towards Yugoslavia. — “The expul- 
sion of the correspondent of Tanjug, the Yugoslav 
News Agency, from Czechoslovakia, and the refusal of 
the Czechoslovak Government to issue entrance visas to 
some Yugoslav representatives, are in keeping with many 
similar recent actions by the Czechoslovak Government. 
It seems that some responsible people in Czechoslovakia 
wish to lose no opportunity of poisoning relations between 
the two countries. The sole responsibility for such actions 
must be borne by the Czechoslovak governement”. 


October 27th 


Visits of Foreign Personalities. — “Mr Hamilton, Canadian 
Minister of Agriculture, will arrive in Yugoslavia on No- 
vember 10 for a two-day visit, thus returning the visit 
paid to his country last year by Dr. Slavko Komar, Yugos- 
lav. Secretary for Agriculture. This visit will contribute 
to even better understanding and co-operation and will 
provide a fresh impetus to the development of friendly 
relations between Yugoslavia and Canada. 


The visit of Mr Edward Heath, Lord Privy Seal, is 
yet another in a series of visits on a ministerial level 
exchanged between Yugoslavia and England and it will 
afford an opportunity for an exchange of views on matters 
of common interest. 


The visit of an Indonesian Army Delegation, led by 
General Ahmed Yani, will contribute to closer co-operation 
between Yugoslavia and Indonesia, and their armies. This 
visit is within the scope of an exchange of visits between 
the two armies, in the course of which General Nasution, 


Minister of National Security and Chief of Staff of the — 


Land Forces of Indonesia, visited Yugoslavia in June this 


year, while General Ivan GoSnjak will visit Indonesia next 


month”, 


Economic Relations between Yugoslavia and Italy. — “In : 


connection with the statement of Signor Segni, Italian 


Foreign Minister, on economic relations with Yugoslavia, — 
we can emphasize that, as is estimated here, these rela- 


tions with Yugoslavia, have lately developed to our 


mutual satisfaction, and we belive that minor problems — 


in this field will easily be solved’. 


Ben Khedda’s Statement. — We believe that tke statement 


of Mr Ben Khedda, Prime Minister of the Algerian Pro- 
visional Government, that it is possible to achieve an 
early solution of the Algerian problem, will receive the 
support of all who sincerely desire peace in tRat part of 
at poe It im he be ey that the French side, too, 
will make an effort to reach a final and i 

of the Algerian problem, by negotiation”. Prepetsicvcas 


Nuclear Tests. — “The Yugoslav Government's attitude 
towards nuclear tests has been widely discussed at pre- 
vious press conferences. We may remind you of the 
messages exchanged between President Tito and Prime 
Minister Khrushchev, which referred to 
ments. President Tito also spoke of this 
interview with the Japanese Paper, 


nuclear experi-— 
problem in an 
“Asahi Shimbun”. We — 


-onsider that the Yugoslav Government’s view on this 
juestion is sufficiently clear to make any further comments 
superfluous”. ‘ 


Copper Belt. — “It is a fact that the creation of a so-called 
‘copper belt” round the earth has been severely condemend 
by scientific circles throughout the world, as was demons- 
trated at the international astronomical congress held in 
the USA in August, at which two resolutions against this 
experiment were adopted. The latest statements by the 
responsible statesmen of the USA and the USSR have 
contributed, we hope, to a certain modification of the 
situation, and of course, we consider this to be cons- 
tructive”. 


Admission of Mauritania and Mongolia to UN. — “We can 
only welcome the admission of the People’s Republic of 
Mongolia to the UN, a step which should have been taken 
long ago. The question of Mauritania, however, is disputed, 
aS a member-country of the UN, Morocco, considers this 
area to be a component part of her national territory”. 


UN in Berlin. — “Any engagement of the UN in whatever 
form that would help to solve the German problem is 
worthy of serious consideration. This also refers to the 
Yugoslav Government’s views on a possible transfer of 
part of the UN to Berlin.” 


Meetings and Talks 


OLE cial 


Danilo Kekié in Bagdad. — Danilo Keki¢, member of the 


Yugoslav Federal Executive Council and secretary for in- 
dustry, visited Bagdad, where he opened the first Yugoslav 
industrial exhibition on October 15. He also toured several 
industrial projects and enterprises in Iraq. 


Vladimir Velebit in Belgrade. — Dr. Vladimir Velebit, 
Executive Secretary of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, paid a visit to Belgrade on the October 
18 and 19. He had talks about Yugoslavia’s participation in 
the work of the European Economic Commission. He was 
received by President Tito. 


Enrico Matei in Yugoslavia. — President Tito received the 
chairman of the Italian enterprize for liquid fuels, Dr. 
Enrico Matei, who visited Yugoslavia on October 25. 


The Socialist Alliance 


Delegation. of the Socialist Alliance of the working people 
of Yugoslavia in Denmark. — Predrag Ajti¢ and Dragi Sta- 
menkovi¢, representatives of the Federal Council of the 
Socialist Alliance of Yudgoslavia, attended the Second Con- 
sress of the Socialist Party of Denmark which was held 
n Copenhagen from October 27 to 29. 


The Trade Union Confederation 


Stane Kavéié in Sweden. — Stane Kavéti¢, chairman of the 
[rade Union Federation of Slovenia, arrived in Stockholm 
yn the October 22, at the invitation of the Swedish Asso- 
jation for the Education of Workers. Stane Kavéié will 
rive a number of lectures on workers’ management in 
Yugoslavia. 


(ugoslav Trade Union Officials in Lebanon. — A delega- 
ion of the Central. Board of the Yugoslav Trade Union 
onfederation, headed by its secretary, Borivoje Romic, 
isited Lebanon in the second half of October at the invi- 
ation of the League of the Trade Union of Workers and 
-mployees. 
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Olga Vrabi¢é in Bucharest. — A delegation of the Central 
Board of the Yugoslav Trade Union Confederation, headed 
by its secretary, Olga Vrabi¢, left for Bucharest at the 
end of October, at the invitation of the Central Council 
of the Rumanian Trade Unions. During their visit the 
Yugoslav Trade Union officials will learn about the 
system of health protection and the role of the trade 
unions in Rumania. 


The Cooperative Association 


The Polish cooperative delegation in Yugoslavia. — A dele- 
gation of the Supreme Cooperative Council of Poland 
visited Yugoslavia in the second half of October. The 
members of the delegation showed interest in the work 
and the achievements of the Yugoslav agriculture and the 
cooperative movement. 


The Cypriot cooperative Workers. — Mr Petridas, director 
of the Service for the Promotion of the Cooperative Move- 
ment, and Mr Aziris, director of the Cooperative Bank of 
Cyprus, paid a visit to Yugoslavia in the second half. of 
October. They were interested in method of agriculture 
and the work of the cooperative movement. 


Science and Culture 


Boris Ziherl in Warsaw. — A delegation of the Institute 
for Sociology of the Ljubljana University, headed by its 
director, Boris Ziherl, left for Warsaw on: October 26. 


Yugoslav scientific workers who are guests of the rector © 


of the Warsaw University, will acquaint themselves with 
the work of the sociological institutes in Poland, and will 
give several lectures. 


Bulgarian health delegation. — Moma Markovic, member 
of the Yugoslav Federal Executive Council and secretary 
for public health, had talks with the members of a Bulga- 
rian health delegation which stayed in Yugoslavia from 
October 20 to 27. The Bulgarian delegates inspected several 
health institutions. 


The Vice-President of the Algerian Crescent in Belgrade. — 
Dr. Ahmed Usharef, vice-president of the Algerian Cres- 
cent, arrived in Belgrade on the 17 of October, following 
an invitation by the Red Cross Organization of Yugoslavia. 


Negotiations and Agreements 


Economy 


Yugoslav businessmen in Great Britain. — A delegation 
of Yugoslav businessmen stayed in London from the 
October 16 to 26, where they had talks with representa- 
tives of the London Chamber of Trade and the Govern- 
ment about the broadening of the goods exchange between 


the two countries .and the possibility of increasing the 


marketing of Yugoslav industrial and agricultural products 
in Great Britain. The two countries’ representatives also 
discussed conditions for the purchase of equipment and 
machines in Great Britain. 


Agreement on credit to the Republic of Mali. — Yugoslavia 
has gratned a ten million dollar credit to the Republic of 
Mali for the purchase of investment goods in this country. 
The agreement was signed in Bammacco on October 16. 


Scientific and technical cooperation 


Cooperation in Nuclear Energy. — Slobodan Nakicenovié, 
State Secretary in the Federal Nuclear Energy Commission, 
and Vilhelm Bilig, Chairman of the State Council for 
Nuclear Energy of the Peoples’ Republic of Poland, signed 
a plan for 1962 in Belgrade on October 14, concerning 


‘ 


the two countries’ cooperation in the peaceful use; of 
nuclear energy. 


Yugoslav Polish Cooperation. — The Seventh Session of 


the Mixed Yugoslav—Polish Commission for Scientific and 
Technical Cooperation ended with the signing of a Pro- 
tocol which envisages a mutual exchange of experts and 
of information on the technical achievements of the two 
countries. 


Ivo Andrié Winner of the Nobel Prize 
for Literature 


The Swedish Academy of Literature has awarded Ivo Andri¢, 
the Yugoslav writer, this year’s Nobel Prize for Literature. 
This is the first time that a Yugoslav writer has been 
awarded the Nobel Prize since it was established in 1901. 


News in Brief 


Import and Export 


In 1950, Yugoslavia occupied 44th place in world trade; 
today, she holds 3oth place (among 111 countries, not 
counting those of Eastern Europe). 


The share of Yugoslav exports in world exports increased 
from 0.28% in 1950 to 0,47% in1960, and that of imports 
from 0.40% to 0.65%. 


In ten years, imports rose from 14.4 dollars to 26.5 dollars 
per capita, and exports from 9.7 dollars to 25.9 dollars. 


In ‘the first nine months of this year, exports reached 
the value of 120 millard dinars as against 118.7 milliard 
dinars in the same period of last year. 


The value of this year’s exports up to the end of Sep- 
tember amounts to approximately 192.8 milliard dinars, 
about 10 milliard dinars more than in the corresponding 
period of last year. 


Employment 


The total number of employed persons in the social 
sector of the economy has increased over the past eight 
‘years by a little over one million workers and office 
employees. All the branches of the economy together 
“employed annually an average of 132,000 new workers and 
office employees. 
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Political Diary 


October 18. — Twentieth anniversary of the publication 
of “Borba”, whose first issue appeared in liberated 
Uzice in 1941 as the legal organ of the Communist 
Party of Yugoslavia, was formally celebrated in 
Belgrade and Zagreb. 


October 20..— President Tito opened in Belgrade a per- 
manent exhibition of the war history of the Yugoslav 
peoples. 


October 23. — United Nations Day was marked by a 
formal symposium in Belgrade. 


October 27. — A meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Federal Board of the Socialist Alliance of Work- 
ing People of Yugoslavia was held. 


Diplomatic Diary 


October 17. — President Tito received Petur Torsteison, 
the newly-appointed envoy extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary of Iceland to Yugoslavia, who presented 
his letters of credence. 

October 21. — Slavoljub Petrovi¢, official of the State 
Secretariat for Foreign Affairs, was appointed new 
Yugoslav ambassador to Morocco. 


Our New Contributors 


BRANA MARKOVIC: jurist, assistant professor in 
the Belgrade Institute for the Study of the Workers’ 
Movement, 


FAIK DIZDAREVIC: editor of Tanjug, the Yugoslav 
News Agency, was permanent correspondent in 
Cairo. 
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